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CHAPTER  I, 


POOR  HORACE. 


There  was  a  strange  stillness  about  Court- 
leroy  village  and  vicarage  when  George 
Hope  and  Ocfcavius  Leste  readied  it  the 
following  evening.  They  stood  a  moment 
leaning  on  the  vicarage  gate,  while  the  fly 
that  brought  them  waited. 
^  *  Go  in  first,  Octavius,  I  will  follow. 
They  must  know  all  ere  this,'  said  George. 
Octavius  went,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Leste  appeared.  He  came  to  meet 
George  with  extended  hands,  and  the 
words,  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
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taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  Neither  said  another  word,  but 
both  went  into  the  house,  and  upstairs  to 
the  sitting-room.  Mrs.  Leste  was  on  her 
couch,  and  Octavias  bending  over  her ; 
Barbara  and  Leila  and  the  younger  girls 
were  there  also,  all  surrounding  Octavius 
and  their  mother.  They  made  way  for 
George  to  go  first  to  her,  and,  as  he  stoop- 
ed over  her,  she  kissed  him,  and  whispered, 
'  You  saw  him  last.  God  bless  you,'  and 
then  she  covered  her  face.  As  George 
greeted  one  after  another  of  his  old  friends, 
he  was  surprised  at  their  calm.  The  news 
had  only  reached  them  a  few  days  before, 
but  they  seemed  already  resigned  to  God's 
will,  and  were  sustaining  one  another,  and 
especially  their  mother. 

*  We  have  two  sons  here,  love,'  said  Mr. 
Leste  to  his  wife,  almost  cheerfully ;  '  for 
George  is  like  a  son,  and  Dick  will  come 
to-morrow.' 

^  Yes.     Horace  is  with  us  too,  perhaps,' 
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replied  Mrs.  Leste.     '  George  will  you  tell 
us  everything/ 

George,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
family  group,  gave  them,  in  detail,  the 
account  of  Horace's  death.  He  had  al- 
ready written  much  of  what  he  had  to  tell, 
and^he  refrained  as  much  as  possible  from 
painful  details ;  indeed,  his  illness  had  been 
so  sudden  and  so  short  that  there  were 
not  many.  He  was  sensible  to  the  last, 
and  had  sent  none  but  messages  of  hope 
and  peace  to  his  friends.  To  his  mother, 
especially,  he  had  begged  George  to  speak 
only  of  his  faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
On  his  journey  down  George  had  wondered 
what  he  could  say  to  console  his  afflicted 
friends,  and  lo  !  God  had  already  been  their 
Comforter.  They  had  also  been  sympa- 
thized with  by  friends  and  parishioners  on 
all  sides.  Everyone  was  ready  to  help 
those  who  had  helped  others  in  times  of 
sorrow  and  suffering :  and  now  Octavius, 
the  youngest  born,  was  come  to  supply  the 
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vacant  place  of  the  eldest,  and  Mr.  Pretty- 
man's  kind  thoughtfulness  was  well  appre- 
ciated. 

While  they  were  still  talking,  Barbara 
left  the  room.  She  had  been,  as  usual, 
the  stay  of  her  family,  and  had,  from  the 
first,  been  calm  and  self-possessed ;  she 
who  was  Horace's  nearest  and  dearest. 
But  she  knew  that  life  must  still  go  on  to 
the  survivors,  whatever  the  loss  and  pain, 
and  she  knew  that  the  travellers  must  be 
refreshed,  and  her  own  people  sustained, 
albeit  grief  was  heavy.  She  went  down- 
stairs to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  and 
while  standing  a  moment,  bewildered,  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  forehead,  she  saw  a 
figure  pass  the  window.  She  heard  the 
front  door  open,  and  in  another  moment 
some  one  came  into  the  room,  she  could 
not  tell  who.  It  was  a  man,  tall  and  thin, 
but  she  did  not  recognize  him. 

'  Forgive  my  intrusion,  but  I  cannot  rest 
until   I  know  from   yourselves    how  you 
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all  are,'  said  a  voice  slie  knew  only  too  well. 
It  was  Montague  Carew,  and  they  bad 
not  met  before  face  to  face  since  his  return 
home. 

*  Thank  you — it  is  very  kind  of  you — we 
are — we  are  quite  well,'  she  replied,  while 
he  took  her  cold  hand  in  his. 

It  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  it,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  was  white 
as  marble.  She  also  looked  at  him,  and 
perceived  the  ravages  that  Africa,  war,  and 
consequent  illness  had  made  in  his  once 
strong  frame  and  handsome  face. 

*  Horace  was  just  like  my  own  brother,' 
he  began,  hurriedly,  letting  go  the  cold 
hand  and  sitting  down  in  answer  to  a  mute 
invitation  from  her.  '  I  have  barely  escap- 
ed a  similar  fate,  if,  indeed,  I  have  escaped 
it.  This  is  the  first  visit  I  have  paid  since 
my  return,  and  I  am  come  now  almost  by 
the  sly.  Mr.  Leste  has  been  so  good  to 
me,  and  I  wish,  oh !  how  I  wish,  I  could 
comfort  him.' 
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'  Thank  you — he  is — wonderfully  sup- 
ported,' replied  Barbara,  tears  trickling 
slowly  down  her  white  face. 

'  And  you  ? — I  am  sure  you  are  ill — and 
your  mother — and  all  the  rest?'  he  asked, 
not  daring  to  use  the  once  familiar  name 
of  Barbara. 

'We  are  all  well,  thank  you.  Mother 
keeps  up  for  father's  sake,  and  we  all  do 
our  best ;  but  .  .  .'  here  a  rising  sob  choked 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

*  Yes,  I  understand.  You  would  die 
rather  than  give  way  and  cause  them  pain. 
But  I  know  you  are  ill.  What  will  become 
of  them  all  if  you  fail  ?' 

There  was  intense  feeling  in  the  voice 
that  asked  that  question,  and  Barbara's 
lip  quivered. 

'  Even  if  I  do,  there  are  others  to  fill  my 
place.  Octavius  and  George  Hope  have 
just  arrived;  my  brother  Eichard  comes 
to-morrow.  Leila  is  staying  here,  and 
Helena   is    invaluable.      Besides,   Mimica 
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has  been  here  almost  all  the  day,  and  we 
help  one  another.' 

Montague  Oarew  sighed  heavily.  Was 
he  conscious  of  a  certain  quiver  in  the 
voice  when  the  word  ^Mimica'  sounded, 
or  did  memories  of  the  old  broken  friend- 
ship arise  in  the  breast  that  breathed  the 
sigh  ? 

^  Can  I  be  of  service  to  anyone  ?'  he 
asked.  '  I  stole  a  march  on  my  mother, 
who  scarcely  lets  me  out  of  her  sight,  to 
come  and  ask  this  question,  and  to  say 
how  much — how  heartily  I  grieve  for  you. 
You  believe  me— Barbara  ?' 

The  name  was  spoken  at  last  that  had 
not  been  spoken  for  years.  They  had 
been  Captain  Carew  and  Miss  Leste  to  one 
another  when  they  had  chanced  to  meet, 
which  was  seldom;  and  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  high-spirited  woman  had 
greeted  one  another  almost  as  strangers. 
And  Barbara  knew  that  the  fault  was  hers, 
for  had  he  not  a  right  to  love  Mimica  best  ? 
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Now  bis  changed  manner,  his  kindness, 
and,  above  all,  his  calling  her  Barbara, 
touched  her,  and  she  looked  into  his  face. 
If  she  appeared  ill  to  him,  what  did  he 
seem  to  her  ?  She  could  not  speak  for  the 
emotion  she  felt. 

'  We  are  friends  again,  Barbara,'  he 
said,  simply,  holding  out  both  hands,  as 
they  rose  simultaneously.  'You  will  let 
me  help  you,  if  I  can.  You  will  give  my 
love  to  your  mother,  and  let  me  know  when 
1  may  see  her.  You  will  give  me  your 
precious  friendship  once  more.  1  have 
been  drifting — drifting — ever  since  you 
withdrew  it.' 

'Yes,  be  it  so,'  was  all  that  Barbara 
could  say,  as  she  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  smiled  sadly, 
and  murmured, 

'  "  Affliction  cometh  not  from  the 
ground,"  but  for  our  grief  and  his  illness 
we  had  never  been  friends  again.' 

And  she  was  happier  for  the  renewed 
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friendship,  and  the  mutual  forgiveness, 
feeling  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  life. 

*  He  might  almost  be  dying,'  she  said  to 
Leila,  when  she  came  in  search  of  her  a 
few  minutes  later. 

^Who?' 

'  Montague  Carew.  He  has  been  and  is 
gone.' 

The  melancholy  ceremonial  of  supper 
succeeded ;  nob  absolutely  melancholy,  per- 
haps, but  quiet.  No  laughter,  no  jests, 
for  Horace  could  never  share  that  usually 
cheerful  meal  again.  George  Hope  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and,  as  he  had  much  to 
tell  and  ask,  he  kept  conversation  going. 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  sleep  at  the 
vicarage,  and  visit  Mimica  the  following 
day.  He  was  to  rejoin  his  regiment  on 
the  next  but  one,  and  would  have  only  a 
few  hours  with  his  foster-parents. 

He  and  Leila  had  a  short  conversation 
before  he  retired  for  the  night,  and  she 
being,  like  himself,  unburdened  by  reserve, 
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he  learnt  more  of  his  friends  from  her 
than  he  would  probably  have  done  from 
anyone  else.  She  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  herself  happily  married,  had 
four  children,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
devoted  husband. 

Tour  children  since  that  memorable 
evening  ?'  asked  George,  with  surprise. 

'  That  is  years  ago,'  she  replied,  with  a 
smile.  ^  I  am  now  an  old  married  woman, 
you  are  a  young  man,  and  the  whole  world 
seems  to  have  changed  since  then,  but  no 
one  so  much  as  Barbara.  This  sad  loss 
has  roused  her,  and  will,  I  hope,  bring 
good  from  evil,  for  anything  is  better  than 
her  strange  indifference.' 

•  Bold  Barbra  indifferent  !'  ejaculated 
George. 

*  1  do  not  mean  indifferent  to  her  duties. 
She  is  more  intent  on  them  than  ever ;  but 
to  herself.  She  lives  and  works  for  others, 
but  is  always  just  as  you  have  seen  her 
to-night.     Mr.  Le  Eoy  has  taken  a  fancy 
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to  her  and  her  voice,  and  she  might  live  at 
the  Court  if  she  would ;  but  the  glory  of 
his  favour  affects  her  not.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  old  Leila  in 
this,  which  induced  George  to  ask  about 
Mimica  and  her  uncle. 

*  You  will  see  them  to-morrow.  I  would 
not  forestall  your  amazement  for  the  world. 
Mimica  has  the  county  at  her  feet,  being 
an  acknowledged  heiress  and  beauty  ;  but 
she  says  she  is  wedded  to  her  uncle.' 

'  How  did  she  bear  this  sad  news  ?'  ask- 
ed George,  with  an  involuntary  flush. 

'  She  came  here  at  once  and  comforted 
us  all.     She  loved  Horace.' 

This  recollection  of  the  departed  brother 
stayed  further  talk  on  indifferent  subjects, 
and  brought  it  back  to  him.  Soon  after- 
Avards  the  family  reassembled  in  Mrs. 
Leste's  room  for  prayers,  and  tears  flowed 
silently  as  the  special  petition  for  one 
'  going  down  into  the  sea  in  ships '  was 
omitted,   and  the   father's   voice  faltered. 
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Immediately  after  breakfast  the  following 
morniag  George  walked  to  Courtleroy, 
carrying  a  parcel.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  changes  he  saw.  The  lodge  was  in 
decent  repair,  the  drive  no  longer  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grass,  the  railings 
freshly  tarred,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  sufficiently  prosperous.  It  was  a 
bright  July  morning,  and  Nature  wore  her 
summer  garb  jauntily.  As  he  approached 
the  house,  he  perceived  that  it  also  was 
restored  to  what  must  have  been  its 
original  appearance,  and  stood  out  from 
amongst  its  background  of  trees  as  if 
proud  of  rejuvenescence. 

As  he  rang  the  hall-bell  he  stood  won- 
dering who  would  answer  it,  and  looking 
through  the  still  open  doors  at  the  room 
he  remembered  so  well.  It  was  unchanged, 
but  the  appearance  of  Barber  in  solemn 
state  altered  its  aspect.  He  had  seen  him 
in  London,  and  introduced  himself. 

*  Bless  me  !  I  am  proud  to  see  a  young 
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officer  who  has  been  such  an  honour  to 
his  country/  said  Barber.  '  Walk  in,  sir» 
I  think,  at  least  1  imagine,  that  my  master 
will  feel  equally  delighted.  He  is  at  home, 
but  not  always,  ahem !  able  to  see  visitors/ 

^  If  I  might  see  Miss  Marmont  first,  un- 
announced,' said  George,  ^I  want  to  sur- 
prise her  just  to  discover  if  she  will  know 
me.' 

'  By  all  means,  sir.  She  is  in  the  library.' 

Barber  led  the  way  to  the  room  so  well 
remembered  by  George  as  a  mildewed, 
mouldy  receptacle  for  antiquated  volumes. 
As  the  door  opened,  he  saw  a  lady  seat- 
ed at  a  library  table,  writing,  a  per- 
spective of  open  windows  through  which 
came  branches  of  trailing  roses  and  sounds 
of  summer,  and  greenery  outside  every- 
where. 

^  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you, 
ma'am,'  said  Barber,  who  entered  grimly 
into  George's  plan. 

George  went  in,  and  Mimica  rose  and 
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made  a  polite  little  inclination  of  the  head, 
as  to  a  stranger.  She  was  his  Mimi 
still ;  scarcely  changed,  only  more  graceful 
and  beautiful  than  ever,  he  thought.  She 
looked  at  him,  asked  him  to  be  seated, 
and  said  she  would  call  her  uncle.  She 
did  not  recognize  him,  how  should  she  ? 
A  fine,  handsome  fellow,  nearly  six  feet  in 
height  and  brown  with  foreign  work, 
instead  of  the  slight  boy,  fair  and  frank, 
who  had  been  her  Georgie.  She  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  door,  and  he  noticed  that 
she  wore  slight  mourning;  at  least  she 
had  some  sort  of  black  trimmings  on  her 
grey  dress,  and  he  doubted  not  it  was  for 
Horace. 

'  YoM  do  not  know  me,'  he  said,  as,  com- 
ing from  behind  the  table,  she  stood  near 
him. 

'  George !  Is  it  really  3^ou  ?'  she  cried, 
for  the  voice,  though  deepened,  was 
familiar,  and  the  smile  that  broke  into 
eyes  and  mouth  were  more  familiar  still. 
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^  Yes,  it  is  George,  Mimi/  he  replied. 

*  After  all  these  years !'  she  said,  as  she 
put  her  hands  in  his,  and  gazed  up  into  his 
face  as  if  to  discover  some  trace  of  the 
child  and  boy  she  had  adopted  as  her 
brother  and  friend.  *  Impossible  !  It  can- 
not be !'  she  added,  and  withdrew  to  a 
little  distance. 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  silence 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Mimica's  eyes 
fell  before  his  deep,  loving,  confiding  gaze. 
She  coloured  slightly,  for  the  look  was 
that  of  the  boy  George,  and  the  face  that 
of  the  man.  He  looked  years  older  than 
she  had  expected  to  see  him,  and  she  forgot 
her  own  seniority. 

'  I  have  brought  you  remembrances 
from  poor  Horace,'  he  said,  laying  his 
parcel  on  the  table,  and  still  watching  her. 

*  Poor  Horace  !  I  wish  I  had  loved  him 
better,'  she  returned,  tears  filling  ber  eyes. 

They  sat  down  by  the  long,  paper-strewn 
table,  the  parcel  before  them.     He  gave 
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it   to   her,    and   she   laid  her  hand  on  it 
reverently. 

*  He  bade  me  tell  you,  Mimi,  that  you 
were  always  with  him ;  he  sometimes 
wandered  a  little,  but  your  presence  seem- 
ed a  reality  to  him.  He  told  me  of  those 
trifles  which  he  wished  you  to  have  out  of 
his  small  property,  the  rest  I  have  brought 
to  his  family.  He  spoke  of  a  posy  you 
had  given  him  which  I  was  to  tell  you 
had  never  left  him,  and  was  to  be  buried 
with  him.  The  withered  nosegay  was 
placed  on  his  breast.  Don't  cry,  Mimi,  he 
was  quite  happy,  and  went  to  heaven  just 
as  if  he  were  going  a  short  voyage,  after 
which  he  would  see  us  all  again.' 

*  George,  you  do  not  know  !  you  cannot 
tell,'  sobbed  Mimica.  '  I  did  not  even 
write  to  him,  and  was  so  ungrateful  for 
the  love  he  bore  me.' 

*  But  you  loved  him,  Mimica  ?'  he  asked, 
taking  the  hand  that  still  lay  on  the 
parcel,  and  holding  it  as  if  to  console  her. 
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'  Yes,  of  course ;  we  all  loved  him  ;  but, 
now  that  I  shall  never  see  him  agaio,  I 
feel  how  slight  the  return  I  made  for  all 
he  did  for  me.* 

'  I  think  it  must  be  always  so,  my  Mimi. 
When  my  friends  and  comrades  fell  around 
me,  I  asked  myself,  "  What  have  I  done 
for  them?  What  opportunities  have  I 
lost  which  never  can  occur  again  ?  But 
they — he — only  thought,  at  the  last,  of 
our  love,  and  of  a  greater  love  than  ours.' 

'  These  are  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,'  mused  Mimica.  *  You  have  seen 
much  of  them  since  we  met  last,  and  yet 
you  are  so  young.' 

George  smiled. 

'  Youth  and  age  are  matters  more  of 
temperament  than  years.  Tell  me  about 
yourself,  Mimi.' 

*  I  have  told  you  all  by  letter  up  to  poor 
Miss  Heath's  departure.  Since  then  I 
have  filled  my  post  as  steward  sometimes 
well,  sometimes  ill.     My  uncle  has  worked 
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Tvitb  me,  or  rather  through  me ;  for  I  am 
the  active  agent.  We  have  made  the  house 
habitable,  and  this  is  now  mj  domain.  He 
prefers  to  inhabit  the  west  wing,  which, 
you  know,  Miss  Heath  and  I  used  to  live 
ID,  and  I  sit  in  solitary  grandeur  in  the 
state  apartments.  The  school-room  is  now 
full  of  musical  instruments  sent  from  the 
town  house,  and  he  and  Barbara  Leste 
forget  their  troubles  in  Beethoven  and 
Bach.  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  I  had  culti- 
vated music,  but,  as  Barber  says,  *^  It 
needs  a  refinement  of  soul,"  and  mine  is 
fast  vanishing  in  these  piles  of  bills  and 
receipts.' 

She  pointed  to  the  heaps  of  neatly- 
arranged  papers  that  covered  her  table. 

'  Are  you  happy  with  your  uncle,  Mimi  ?' 
asked  George. 

'Hush,  I  hear  his  step.  You  must 
judge  for  yourself,'  she  replied,  and  with- 
drew to  the  seat  which  she  had  filled  when 
George  saw  her  first.     '  You  must  be,  in- 
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deed  I  think  you  are,  an  especial  favourite 
to  bring  him  into  these  regions  at  so  early 
an  hour.' 

The  door  opened,  George  rose,  and  Mr. 
Le  Roy  entered. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


PARTIALLY  EE STORED. 


*  I  AM  glad  to  welcome  you  back  to  Eng- 
land after  your  well-fought  campaigns  and 
attendant  honours,'  said  Mr.  Le  Roy, 
offering  three  fingers  to  George.  '  Mimica, 
that  draught  pursues  me,  and  the  carpen- 
ter is  here.' 

'  I  will  see  to  it,  uncle.  I  will  not  be 
long,'  replied  Mimica,  rising,  glancing  at 
George  and  leaving  the  room. 

*None  of  these  windows  close,  and  I 
abominate  a  draught,'  said  Mr.  Le  Roy. 
'  Mimica  is  wonderful.  She  is  a  universal 
genius  in  all  but  music.  You  play  still, 
Captain  Hope ;  I  remember  you  mastered 
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Mozart  creditably  when  a  boj,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  Handel  festival.  Why  did  you 
never  come  again  to  see  me  ?' 

'  I  suppose  because  you  did  not  invite 
me/  replied  George,  meeting  the  very 
critical  survey  of  the  fastidious  Le  Roy 
with  the  resolute  front  he  would  have 
shown  in  battle. 

He  was  now  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and 
his  first  impressions  of  the  relation  be- 
tween uncle  and  niece  were  not  quite 
favourable.  He  was,  however,  just  as 
natural  and  unembarrassed  when  he  enter- 
ed into  conversation  as  he  had  been  when 
a  boy.  He  interested  Le  Roy  at  once  by 
telling  him  what  had  brought  him  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  while  he  was  still 
speaking  of  Horace,  Mimica  returned,  and 
joined,  naturally,  in  what  they  were  saying. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  she  told  her 
uncle  that  she  hoped  the  draught  was,  or 
would  be,  abolished.  George  was  relieved, 
for  he  saw  that  they  understood  one  another. 
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'  I  have  never  called  on  Mr.  Leste.  If 
jou  will  stay  to  luncheon,  and  remark,  I 
ash  you,'  said  Le  Eoy,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
descending sarcasm,  *  I  will  pay  ray  visit 
of  condolence  with  you  and  Mimica  this 
afternoon.  Is  that  as  it  should  be,  Miss 
Marmont  ?' 

*  Quite.     We  shall  all  be  glad,'  replied 
Mimica,  with  an  appealing  look  at  George. 
'  I  must   leave  by  the  last  train  from 
Summerlands,'  said  George,  hesitating. 

'  We  can  send  you  to  Prestbury,  eh, 
Mimica  ?  You  can  then  take  the  night 
mail.  Thanks  to  Miss  Marmont,  we  have 
now  our  brougham  and  a  capable  horse, 
which  she  drives  in  the  pony-carriage,  and 
which  old  Grant  does  his  best  to  misdrive. 
She  kindly  consented  to  carriage  and  horse 
being  sent  down  from  Prince's  Gate.' 

'  Poor  old  Shock  passes  a  happy  old  age 
in  the  paddock,'  put  in  Mimica,  apparently 
unmoved  by  the  allusion  to  her  manage- 
ment. 
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*  You  remember  that  you  told  me,  Cap- 
tain Hope,  that  my  niece,  or  Mimi,  as  I 
think  you  called  her,  was  anxious  to  be  of 
use  in  the  world.  You  said  many  flatter- 
ing things  of  her,  from  which  I  gathered 
that  she  must  be  a  very  disagreeable 
young  person.  I  find  her,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  I  expected ;  but  so  occupied 
that  her  present  leisure  must  be  a  miracle 
wrought  by  you.  I  seldom  praise  her,  but, 
as  you  are  such  old  friends,  it  may  please 
you  to  learn  that  she  entirely  governs  me, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  me 
back  to  my  forsaken  duties  as  squire,  land- 
lord, and  churchman.' 

^  That  was  Mr.  Leste's  doing,'  broke  in 
Mimica. 

'  In  return  for  which  I  have  a  nut  to 
crack  with  him  this  afternoon  in  your 
presence,  and  that  of  your  ally  and  most 
voluminous  correspondent.' 

Mimica   looked   conscious   for  the  first 
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time,  but  said  nothing.  What  did  her 
uncle  mean?  What  could  he  be  doing  at 
such  a  time  ? 

'I  trust  it  is  a  filbert  -^ith  a  large 
kernel,  such  as  old  Gandy  gave  us,  Mimi,' 
laughed  George ;  but  he  paused  on  the 
word  Mimi,  feeling  that  her  uncle  did  not 
^approve  of  the  familiarity. 

'I  feel  sure  that  both  Miss  Marmont 
and  Captain  Hope  will  find  it  to  their 
taste.  Xow  let  us  go  to  the  music-room/ 
rejoined  Le  Roy,  loftily. 

'  Snubbed,'  was  George's  mental  word, 
as  he  glanced  at  Mimica,  and  saw  that  her 
face  was  flushed,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Le  Roy  nostril  worked.  He  crushed  down 
an  unusual  burst  of  pride,  as  he  followed 
Le  Roy  to  the  old  school-room,  Mimica 
remaining  behind. 

*Xot  quite  like  the  room  in  which  you 
played  your  bit  of  Mozart,'  said  Le  Roy  to 
George,  seemingly  unconscious  of  having 
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given  offence.  ^  But  it  suits  me  better 
than  those  below,  where  I  am  subject  to 
interruption.  Sellon  has  managed  to  send 
down  some  of  the  instruments,  and,  as 
Barber  puts  it,  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread."' 

There  was,  in  effect,  a  new  piano, 
a  harmonium,  and  a  medley  of  other  in- 
struments, all  of  which  George  had  seen 
in  the  beautiful  music-room  he  remem- 
bered ;  but,  otherwise,  the  school-room 
was  unchanged.  There  was  Lady  Mar- 
garet's portrait,  which  had  always  interest- 
ed him,  and  the  other  pictures,  and  all  the 
furniture,  as  of  old,  but  massed  together 
in  some  confusion,  to  make  room  for  the 
'  sackbuts,  psalteries,  &c.,'  as  Sir  Joshua 
called  them.  Le  E,oy  had  appropriated  all 
the  apartments  of  the  west  wing,  retaining 
Mimica's  bed-room  and  installing  Barber 
in  Miss  Heath's.  Mimica  had  not  paused 
to  consider  the  selfishness  of  this  arrange- 
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ment,  but  had  adapted  herself  to  it,  taking 
for  herself  a  solitary  chamber  over  the 
library,  whence  she  could  look  out  upon 
lawn  and  distant  fir-woods. 

'  I  owe  to  you  the  first  intimation  I  ever 
received  of  the  defalcations  of  Searle/  said 
Mr.  Le  Eoy,  as  George  stood  near  the 
piano,  professedly  turning  over  music, 
while  hoping  that  Mimica  would  appear. 
'  By  a  chain  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
I  am  here.' 

'  Mr.  Leste  says  they  have  proved  most 
fortunate,'  returned  George,  recovering 
his  frank  manner.  '  And,  indeed,  I  should 
scarcely  have  recognised  the  house  or  park, 
they  are  so  changed/ 

'  That  is  my  niece's  work.  She  has 
generously  promised  to  devote  her  life  to 
me  as  her  vocation^  and  I  give  her  cai^te 
blanche  to  manage  the  property  and  people. 
She  and  my  lawyer  do  it  all  between  them.' 

^You  have  a  trusting  nature,'  laughed 
George,  who  was  amused  at  Le  Eoy's  still 
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casting  all  responsibility  upon  others.  ^  It 
is  lucky  that  Miss  Marmont  should  know 
the  people  so  well.'  He  slightly  empha- 
sized the  name. 

'  Very,'  replied  Le  Eoy,  curtly,  and  took 
up  his  Straduarius,  lying  near  at  hand. 

He  asked  George  to  try  it,  but  he  waived 
tbe  request  by  begging  Le  Eoy  to  play 
instead.  He  acquiesced,  and  had  soon 
forgotten  other  topics  in  his  violin ;  but 
not  so  George,  whose  bright  smile  gave 
place  to  a  grave  listening,  as  his  friend 
failed  to  appear.  He  did  not  see  her  again 
until  luncheon.  This  was  served  in  the 
dining-room,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
ubiquitous  Barber,  who  had  consented  to 
undertake  every  department,  provided  he 
was  not  interfered  with  by  anyone  save  his 
master. 

*  I  have  been  accustomed  to  valeting  all 
my  life,  ma'am,'  he  had  said  to  Mimica ; 
*  I  have  also  given  orders  ;  but  as  regards 
waiting,   that   is   not   in   my  line.      Stilly 
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rather  than  leave  Mr.  Le  Eoy  in  the  pre- 
sent predicament,  I  will  do  so,  provided  I 
am  not  interfered  with  by  women,  and 
have  an  apartment  where  I  can  "  discourse 
sweet  music  "  unmolested.' 

'  You  shall  have  everything  you  want  if 
you  will  stay,'  Mimica  had  said  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  certain  business-room  near  the 
butler's  pantry  was  appropriated  to  him, 
where  he  excruciated  Mrs.  Stone  by  scrap- 
ings on  his  violin. 

George  found  the  large  dining-room 
cheerless  and  empty — not  half  so  delight- 
ful as  the  hall  or  school-room ;  but  Mr. 
Sellon  had  suggested  that,  in  order  to 
keep  Le  Roy  in  the  country,  the  old  7'egime 
must  be  resumed ;  and  accordingly  Mimica 
had  sacrificed  herself  and  associations  to 
the  formality  of  custom.  She  oould  not 
discover  whether  her  uncle  liked  it  or  not, 
but  as  soon  as  the  room  had  been  inex- 
pensively done  up,  the  meals  were  laid 
there,  and  he  submitted.     Money  was  so 
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scarce  that  the  house  had  to  be  repaired 
by  degrees,  and  the  drawiDg-room  and 
principal  bed-rooms  were  still  untouched. 
The  servants'  offices  were,  however,  re- 
stored to  comfort,  and  a  new  maid  or  so 
added  to  the  establishment.  As  the  affairs 
righted  themselves,  Sellon  said,  the  house 
would  right  itself,  but  '  who  goes  slow 
goes  sure.'  Mimica  was  compelled  to  add 
*  secret '  to  this  axiom,  and  to  keep  her 
workmen  at  one  apartment  at  a  time,  and 
out  of  her  uncle's  way ;  but  her  self-dedi- 
cation to  him  was  not  merely  nominal,  but 
real. 

George  was  the  chief  speaker  during 
luncheon,  for  Le  Eoy  plied  him  with  in- 
cessant questions  about  the  war ;  and 
Mimica's  interest  in  them  was  so  apparent 
that  he  answered  freely,  and  with  such 
evident  knowledge  of  his  subject  in  all  its 
bearinors  that  she  felt  that  her  uncle  was 
surprised.  She  was  becoming  a  politician 
for  his  sake,  but  George  fancied  she  had 
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lost  the  spirit  and  zest  whicli  used  to 
characterize  her  interest  in  all  that  hap- 
pened around  her ;  and  he  found  himself 
speculating  as  to  whether  she  would  be 
still  his  Mimi.  Doubtless  Horace's  death 
had  something  to  do  with  the  change. 
However,  Le  Roy  perceived  that  she  was 
depressed,  and,  with  more  anxiety  than 
George  would  have  given  him  credit  for, 
asked  if  any  fresh  misfortune  had 
happened.  'No  unexpected  bill  or  unpre- 
meditated law-suit  ?'  he  added. 

'  None/  she  replied,  forcing  a  laugh ; 
for,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  pining  to  be 
alone  with  George,  and  to  talk  of  things 
her  uncle  would  not  care  to  hear. 

But  no  such  opportunity  occurred.  After 
luncheon  they  walked  to  the  vicarage,  Mr. 
Le  Roy  between  her  and  George.  It  all 
seemed  unnatural  and  formal  to  the  friends 
who  had  enjoyed  so  many  years  of  unre- 
strained intercourse,  and  George  thought 
the  old  times  best. 
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^The  pleasure  shall  be  yours.  Give  Mr. 
Leste  that  letter,'  said  Le  Eoy  to  Mimica, 
when  they  were  awaiting  Mr.  Leste  in  the 
drawing-room. 

He  and  Barbara  came  in  at  the  moment, 
and  expressed  their  extreme  pleasure  and 
gratitude  at  Le  Roy's  visit. 

'  You  have  both  comforted  me,  I  wish  I 
could  do  as  much  for  you.  Help  me, 
Mimica.     The  letter,'  he  replied. 

Mimica  put  the  letter  into  Mr.  Leste's 
hands. 

'  Eead  it,  Leste,'  said  Le  Eoy. 

Mr.  Leste  read  to  himself,  almost  with- 
out understanding  it,  the  following  words : 

*  Dbar  Sir, 

'  The  Eeverend  John  Luton, 
incumbent  of  Courtleroy,  died  this  tnorn- 
ing;  I  believe  the  living  is  in  your 
gift. 

^  Yours  faithfully, 
'  James  Huson,  Rural  Dean,  &c.,  &c.' 
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*Mem. — I  give  it  to  Charles  Leste  ;  the 
best  man  I  have  ever  known. 

*  Eeginald  Le  Eoy/ 

'  What  does  it  mean,  Barbra  T  asked 
Mr.  Leste,  handing  the  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

*  Oh,  father!  If  Horace  were  but  here. 
This  is  what  he  always  hoped  for,  and 
now  it  seems  too  late,'  said  Barbara,  the 
truth  being  clear  to  her  while  it  was  only 
dawning  on  her  father. 

Both  turned  to  pour  out  words  of  in- 
coherent gratitude  to  Mr.  Le  Roy,  but  he 
had  left  the  room,  and  the  house.  He  had 
merely  whispered  to  George  that  the 
brougham  should  be  sent,  and  had  shaken 
hands  with  him. 

*  Come  up  to  your  mother,'  said  Mr. 
Leste,  in  a  dazed  way  that  almost  fright- 
ened Barbara,  who  followed  him  up- 
stairs. 

*You  will  stay  with  me,  Mimi.     It  is 
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oar  only  chance,'  whispered  George,  in 
whose  clear  eyes  tears  were  shining. 

*I  knew  there  was  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy somewhere,'  said  Mimica,  a  smile  on 
her  lip. 

She  sat  down  on  the  cushioned  bench  of 
the  window-seat,  George  beside  her.  He 
gave  her  hastily  the  account  of  his  return 
home,  and  the  strange  celebration  of  his 
majority.  She  listened  breathless,  asking 
eager  questions  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning Patrick  and  Biddy.  It  chanced 
that  he  did  not  name  his  father,  fancying 
that  he  had  written  to  Mimica  the  account 
of  his  discovery  of  his  promotion  and 
death.  The  conversation  was  hurried,  for 
there  was  much  to  tell  and  little  time  to 
tell  it  in,  but,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
concealed  nothing  from  her.  He  fancied 
her  less  communicative,  and  attributed  her 
reserve  in  part  to  sorrow  for  Horace's  loss, 
and  in  part  to  a  dislike  to  speak  of  her 
uncle. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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'  I  know  not  when  we  shall  meet  again,' 
he  said,  when  his  story  was  ended.  'But 
I  shall  continue  my  diary,  and  you  will 
not  forget  yours — promise  me  this,  Mimi. 
I  may  be  sent  off  again,  and  duty  would 
seem  hard  without  the  prospect  of  your 
advice  and  comfort.' 

*  If  anything  should  make  me  disappoint 
you  as  I  did  Horace,  what  would  you 
think  ?'  asked  Mimica,  with  profound  pain 
in  her  voice. 

'  I  should  believe  in  you  as  he  did — only 
I  should  be  wretched.  You  have  been  all 
to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  now  they 
they  tell  me  I  am  a  man.' 

He  looked  at  Mimica,  and  she  returned 
his  truthful  gaze  with  one  as  truthful. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  ^  You  are 
no  longer  Georgie,  but  Captain  Hope;  my 
uncle  reminded  me  of  that ;  still,  you  are 
years  younger  than  I  am,  and,  although  we 
must  be   respectful   in   public,   1   see   no 
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reason  why  our  old  relations  should  change. 
What  would  Miss  Heath  say  ?' 

'  It  matters  not  much.  It  is  what  you 
say,  Mimij  that  signifies  most  to  me,  for 
you  know  how  well  1  love  you.' 

Never  before  had  so  vivid  a  carnation 
tinged  Mimica's  cheeks :  never  before  had 
her  pulses  so  quickened.  Why  ?  George 
Hope  had  said  similar  words  to  her  ever 
since  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  she 
not  his  sister,  half-a-dozen  years  his 
senior  ?  but,  was  he  not  now  a  mau,  brave, 
gallant,  handsome,  of  winning  manners 
and  manly  bearing  ?  Although  she  knew 
those  vv^ords  meant  no  more  than  of  old, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  reply  to  them. 
How  readily  she  had  answered  poor  Horace 
Leste,  how  easy  it  had  been  to  her  to  say, 
'  I  am  like  your  sister ;'  but  now  there  was 
some  strange  convulsion  in  her  spirit,  for 
which  she  could  not  account.  She  forced 
a  smile,  however,  and  said  hurriedly, 

d2 
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*Yes,  George,  whatever  betide  we  are 
friends  for  life/ 

He  took  her  hands,  and.  with  a  shade  of 
disappointment  on  his  open  face,  accepted 
the  friendship  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  Mother  wants  you  to  come  upstairs/ 
interrupted  further  discourse,  and  they 
followed  Leila. 

They  found  the  Lestes  excited  and 
thankful.  To  be  suddenly  vicar  where  he 
had  been  so  manv  years  curate  was.  in- 
deed,  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  a  good  man, 
and  helped  to  change  the  current  of 
thought  of  his  family.  The  one  regret 
was  that  Horace  could  not  rejoice  with 
them  :  thouorh  !Mrs.  Leste  believed  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  pass- 
ing ;  a  creed  which  her  husband  called 
'  The  Communion  of  Saints.'  The  depar- 
ture of  George  was  another  diversion  to 
their  minds,  and  tea  was  brought  up  to 
Mrs.  Leste's  room,  to  enable  her  to  par- 
take  of  it   with  him   and   Mimica.     They 
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Yc  u  ~ -*-  -1 ::  refuse,  Mimi,^  he  pleaded. 

*  WLd  kzi'-s  7r_en  we  r2/,T  meet  again ?' 
•  QfO,  dear  Aliniica.     Life  is  sd  unoertaiii, 

:,.  1 :;  ^r :  u  a  -^  i  G  e :  r  r  e  :,  r  e  s  u :  -  a  car  friends. 
E^ibj^ra  S-ijii  ^:  er.^e:: ;i:^i-  :o  Youruncle, 
vrliile  OctaTiui  :.:. :i.  :Lr  ..s:  s:j.t  with  me/ 
5-d  Mrs.  Les:e.  7ri.:se  Trcrl  tt^s  i.T^toaU 


So  Minii::.  r:.;i  ^ii  :isi:s.  :,i.^  she  and  iMr. 
Le5:e  wer.:  :o  Pres:i.  .irv  :o  see  George  oS 
CT  :i.e  eveiiii^  mail. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

TAKEN   AT   i:>'AWAEZS. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Barbara  Leste  to  be  for 
a  short  space  alone.  She  walked  almost 
unsteadily,  for  her,  from  the  vicarage  to 
the  Court;  for  the  teusion  of  the  past 
months,  it  may  be  almost  said  years,  had 
told  on  her  naturally  strong  frame  and 
resolute  soul.  She  had  borne  labour  and 
love-disappointment  so  bravely,  that  few 
guessed,  and  none  knew,  how  much  they 
bad  tried  her;  but  Horace's  death  had 
nearly  broken  her  down.  Still  she  nerved 
herself  to  endurance  for  the  sake  of  her 
family,  and  was  the  mainstay  of  parents 
and   sisters.      But   she   failed    to    realize 
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Hope.  She  could  not  understand  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  penurious  circum- 
stances, the  remaining  days  of  those  she 

loved  best  would  be  free  from  the  pecu- 
niary anxieties  that  had  haunted  them 
ever  since  she  vas  born.  She  had  walked 
so  long  in  the  shadowy  ways  of  care,  that 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  blinded  her, 
and.  both  literally  and  figuratively,  she 
stumbled  as  she  went  along. 

TVhen  she  reached  the  Court,  meditat- 
ing on  what  she  should  best  say  in  the  way 
of  gratitude  for  herself,  and  apology  for 
Mimica,  she  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
through  the  hall-door.  The  poHiere  was 
partly  drawn,  and  she  could  not  see  the 
speakers ;  but  she  resolved  to  leave  her 
message,  if  Mr.  Le  Hoy  were  engaged. 
She  knew  that  she  was  always  welcome  to 
him.  because  of  her  voice.  She  rang  the 
bell.  Barber  came.  and.  almost  simul- 
taneously. Mr.  Le  Roy  himself.  He  must 
have   seen  her  apprn-^^ch.     She   began  by 
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an  apology  for  her  appearance  at  all,  but 
he  cut  her  short  by  insisting  on  her  com- 
ing in,  and  assuring  her  she  would  find 
none  but  friends.  She  felt  a  certain  irony 
in  his  voice,  but  went  into  the  hall,  where 
she  found  Sir  Joshua,  Lady  Helena,  and 
Captain  Carew.  She  had  seen  them  all 
since  Horace's  death,  for  Sir  Joshua  and 
Lady  Helena  had  called  at  once  ;  so  she 
maintained  a  tolerable  self-possession.  She 
shook  hands  with  each,  and  was  reassured 
by  the  old  friendly  pressure  of  him  on 
whom  she  had  once  looked  as  lover  and 
friend  combined ;  but  no  tell-tale  blush 
coloured  her  cheeks. 

*My  mother  sent  me  to  tell  you  that 
Mimica  has  gone  to  Prestbury,  at  my 
father's  request,  in  the  brougham  you 
kindly  sent  for  George  Hope,'  she  began, 
knowing  intuitively  that  she  should  dis- 
please the  *  autocrat,'  as  Mimica  sometimes 
called  her  uncle:  first,  by  using  her 
Christian   name,  which  slipped  out  inad- 
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vertently,  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  gone  without  leave. 

'To  Prestbury?  With  Captain  Hope! 
She  will  not  be  back  for  dinner,'  he  said, 
frowning  ominously. 

'  Hope  !  Has  he  been  in  these  parts  ? 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  see  him. 
He  was  my  best  friend,  as  well  as  the 
hero  of  the  regiment,'  cried  Montague 
Carew. 

'  We  would  have  had  him  to  dinner,  eh  ! 
Lady  Helena  ?'  broke  in  Sir  Joshua.  '  A 
brave  young  fellow,  worth  knowing,  in 
spite  of  his  uncertain  family  tree;  haw, 
haw.  We  can't  all  have  family  trees,  like 
the  monkeys,  eh,  Le  Roy  ?  though  'tis  the 
fashion  to  say  we  evolve  from  them  ;  so  it 
stands  to  reason  they  must  be  of  the  oldest 
family,  and  have  the  longest  line  of  an- 
cestry. Why  didn't  he  come  to  see  Mont- 
ague, Barbara?' 

'  He  only  came  yesterday,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  to-day,'  she  replied.     '  He 
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wa5  with  dear  HcrJijc  tt'^zZl  he  died,  and 

Here  sie  paused  for  want  of  power  to 


*  Y :  :  I  r  ^ :  re's  a  brick !  Tell  him  I  say 
so,  my  dear,'  Dut  in  kind  Sir  Joshna. 
*  How's  vour  poor  mother — how  are  you 
all.  in  fact?  If  the  sympathy  of  every 
sool  in  the  pansh  can  cure,  you  ou^ht  to 
be  qnite  well ;  and  Fm  sure  we  feel  for 
yoa  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  eh. 
Lady  Helena  ?' 

*  Barbara  knows  tha^'  said  Lady  Helena, 
with  a  manner  so  tmnsnally  kind  that  it 
surprised  the  little  party,  and  nearly  over- 
came Barbara. 

She  resisted  tears.  liTTerer.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  her  other  message. 

•Mother  begs  me  to  say,  Mr.  Le  Eoy, 
::}.:  ~e  ^_  .1  I'i  be  prratefolto  vou  as  loner 
: '  ~T  ->e.  Sbe  has  never  seen  you,  but 
i - T  - :  _ .  : :  _  :  ler  it  a  great  personal 
favour  if  you  would  visit  her.  since  she 
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c  .  .:::  : :_r  "  t  r  I:  would  be  quite  im- 
i:5si:le  ::  ^?.t  -:'_:..:  ~e  feel/ 

Threr  ^;:-.::s  of  C:/:"eT  eves  "ere  turned 
in  uiri-,  7  en  Le  Eoj,  who  replied  coldly, 
tL:  _^^1  :_r  i::?mwas  replaced  b j  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile, 

'Thank  jour  mother  for  her  kind  in- 
vitation. I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calliDg ;'  then  to  Sir  Joshua,  *  Old  Luton 
is  dead,  and  of  course  the  living  lapses  to 
iMr.  Leste.* 

•  L  e  Pl  :  7  7 :  *:  e  a — a — what  are  you  ? 
A  trump,  a  joiiy  good  fellow,"  a  gentle- 
CiL;-!  all  over.'  shctited  Sir  Joshua,  *I 
a>rav3  said  sd  l~  _:i:nsi  the  world.  Shake 
hands.  Ycu  mus:.  'Tis  no  good  to  re- 
sis :.  ^1:7,  7 cull  give  an  impetus  to  the 
vrliole  001:1:17.  There  isn't  a  soul  within 
ten  miles  that  vron":  5-7.  ■"  God  bless  the 
squire  of  Courtlercv. '  And  now  yoave 
enriched  the  parson  youH  be  bound  to 
come  to  church  that  he  may  return  the 
c :  n:  r . :  n:  en t  an  d  enrich  you .     M  never  say 
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again  that  you're  "  a  heathen   man  and  a 
publican." ' 

Lady  Helena  had  called  several  times  on 
Mimica,  but  had  not  seen  Mr.  Le  Eoy 
before.  They  had  now  caught  him  at  un- 
awares, and  Barbara  felt,  instinctively, 
from  his  constrained  manner,  what  this  first 
encounter  had  cost  him.  He  was  cold, 
dignified,  and  reserved,  and  Sir  Joshua's 
-enthusiasm,  instead  of  thawing,  thickened 
bis  ice.  He  did  not  even  take  his  old 
friend's  offered  hand,  but  looked  at  the 
door  as  if  he  was  meditating  an  exit.  The 
meeting  had,  indeed,  been  very  painful  to 
Mm,  again  reviving  the  old  associations 
which  circumstances  and  Mimica  had  been 
tending  to  deaden.  He  had  hitherto  care- 
fully avoided  Lady  Helena,  who  was, 
woman-like,  resolved  to  overcome  his  re- 
pugnance. She  could  not  congratulate 
herself  on  the  success  of  this  raid  upon  his 
prejudices;  for  although  she  put  unbound- 
ed faith  in  her  rank,  majestic  carriage,  and 
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personal  influence,  she  found  that  time 
had  not  destroyed  the  root  of  the  old 
offence.  Thus  poor  Le  Eoy  stood  between 
two  assaulters — Lady  Helena  with  her 
efforts  at  conciliation  on  the  one  side,  and 
Sir  Joshua  with  his  superabundant  hori' 
homie  on  the  other.  Their  son  made  an 
effort  as  mediator.  Looking  first  at  Bar- 
bara, then  at  Mr.  Le  Roy,  he  said, 

'  I  have  had  many  a  lecture  for  wishing 
that  old  Luton  would  die,  and  Mr.  Leste 
reign  in  his  stead.  But  the  wishes  of  the 
wicked  do  prosper  sometimes,  and  mine 
are  fulfilled  at  last.' 

The  belligerents  smiled,  and  Barbara, 
feeling  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  by  so 
public  a  thanksgiving,  rose  to  leave.  Lady 
Helena  proposed  to  take  her  to  the  vicarage 
in  the  carriage,  but  she  steadily  and  polite- 
ly declined.  Le  Roy  heard  her  do  so  with 
satisfaction,  and  both  Lady  Helena  and 
her  son  perceived  a  look  approaching 
admiration   in  his  cold  eyes,  which  they 
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interpreted  according  to  their  fancy.  Her 
ladyship  had  previously  enlarged  upon 
certain  reports  concerning  the  squire's 
liking  for  the  curate's  daughter,  and  Mon- 
tague had  maliciously  asked  her  as  to 
what  would  become  of  Oourtleroy  and 
Miss  Marmont,  if  they  should  prove  well 
founded. 

As  is  customary  in  all  love-affairs,  every- 
body was  speculating  about  everybody ; 
and  even  the  misanthropic  Le  E,oy  found 
himself  watching  the  parting  between  Cap- 
tain Carew  and  Barbara.  It  was  so  unde- 
monstrative and  common-place  that  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  his  own  was 
certainly  more  open  to  remark. 

'  Give  my  compliments  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  I  hope  soon  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance/ he  said,  while  opening  the 
door.  Then,  as  she  passed  out,  he  added, 
sotto  voce,  and  in  a  tone  of  annoyance  :  *  I 
am  obliged  for  your  visit,  Miss  Leste,  but 
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sorry  you  should  have  delivered  your  mes- 
sages in  public' 

'  I  am  sorry  also,  Mr,  Le  E,oy,'  returned 
Barbara. 

'  That  is  the  best  girl  in  the  county  !' 
exclaimed  Sir  Joshua,  with  a  twinkle  of 
his  eye,  not  unperceived  by  Le  Eoy.  *  She 
was  the  handsomest,  too ;  but  she  isn't  as 
young  as  she  was.' 

'  She  is  the  handsomest  still,  I  should 
imagine,'  replied  Le  Roy,  in  his  most 
metallic  voice. 

'  The  old  humbugs  !'  mentally  exclaimed 
Carew. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  upon 
George  Hope,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear 
the  senior  captain  enlarge  upon  the  merits 
of  his  junior,  and  declare  that  he  deserved 
all  his  honours.  He  did  not  add  that  his 
own  promotion  was  delayed  by  his  illness, 
but  it  was  patent  to  everyone  that  his 
recovery  was  still  doubtful. 
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'  I  hope  you  will  soon  come  and  see 
us,  and  bring  Miss  Marmont/  said  Lady 
Helena,  in  lier  friendliest  tone,  as  the  car- 
i-iage  drove  up ;  but  Le  Eoy  answered  nor 
yes,  nor  no. 

When  they  were  gone,  however,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  chair  behind  the  screen 
and  groaned,  '  Thank  heaven  that  is  done  !' 
He  was  always  chilly,  and  bent  over  the 
fire  kept  alight  for  him.  Then,  with  an 
irritable  gesture,  he  got  up  and  went  into 
the  library,  where  he  seldom  sat  for  long 
at  a  time. 

'  As  well  overcome  it  all — I  have  played 
the  fool  long  enough/  he  muttered,  shut- 
ting the  open  French  windows  with  a  bang. 
*  I  wonder  what  Mimica  will  do  next  ?  We 
are  certainly  an  unconventional  pair.' 

He  finally  seated  himself  at  her  writing- 
table,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  neatly- 
arranged  business  documents  that  lay  upon 
it.  In  doing  so,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  small 
brown  paper  parcel   left  by  George.      It 
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had  been  opened,  and  partially  re-tied. 
Seeing  that  it  contained  only  books,  and 
one  or  two  foreign  articles,  he  glanced 
into  it,  and,  opening  one  of  the  little  books, 
read  the  inscription,  '  From  Horace  to 
Mimica.'  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  pry  further,  but  it  set  him  think- 
ing of  other  than  his  own  disappoint- 
ments. He  reviewed  the  life  to  which  ho 
had  doomed  his  niece,  and  wondered  whether 
it  had  given  rise  to  an  attachment  for  this 
young  man  so  suddenly  cut  off.  He  felt 
an  unusual  sympathy  with  Mimica,  al- 
though he  was  so  selfish  as  to  rejoice  that 
there  was  now  less  chance  of  her  leaving 
him  ;  for  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  cannot  do 
without  her.'  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  she  was  pledged  to  him 
for  life,  and,  had  not  his  faith  in  woman's 
truth  been  shaken  by  that  unforgotten 
incident  of  his  youth,  he  would  have  been 
happy  in  the  belief. 

Mimica  came  back  at  last,  but  did  not 

VOL.  III.  E 
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join   her   uncle    until   dinner.      Her   first 
words  were, 

'  Mr.  Sellon  is  at  Prestbury,  and  will  be 
here  to-morrow.  He  says  that  they  are 
tracing  Searle.  He  is  known  to  be  in 
America.' 

'  Then  let  him  remain.  I  would  not 
prosecute  if  he  were  found  to-morrow, 
and  I  suppose  you  could  not,'  replied  Le 
Eoy. 

^  But  others  would,'  said  Mimica. 

'  Let  them,'  was  the  curt  reply. 

She  saw  that  he  was  displeased,  and 
dinner  was  scarcely  over  when  she  thought 
she  had  discovered  the  cause.  To  her 
surprise,  he  proposed  that  they  should  go 
into  the  library,  and,  when  there,  she  took 
up  her  work  lying  at  hand,  and  he  apolo- 
gised for  having  looked  into  the  parcel 
which  lay  on  her  writing-table. 

'  Poor  Horace  Leste's  last  remem- 
brances !'  she  said,  colouring  slightly.     '  I 
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have  scarcely  had  time  to  examine  them  ; 
but  they  are  very  sad.' 

'"You  seem  to  have  more  young  men 
friends  than  I  should  have  imagined, 
Mimica.  How  many  Lestes  are  included 
in  your  programme  ?' 

'  There  are  only  three,  uncle ;  I  mean, 
there  were.  The  second  is  married  and 
lives  at  a  distance,  and  Octavius  is  in  Lon- 
don with  Mr.  Prettyman.' 

'  Married !  A  curate  like  his  father, 
and  I  daresay  with  as  large  a  family. 
Government  ought  to  interfere.' 

*Mr.  Prettyman  says  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world  for  the  poorest  people  to  marry 
and  have  no  end  of  children,'  laughed 
Mimica.  *  But  Dick  is  very  clever,  and  is 
second  master  at  a  public  school.' 

*  Do  you  call  all  the  men  you  know  by 
their  Christian  names,  Mimica  ?' 

'  Not  all ;  only  the  Lestes  and — George 
Hope.' 
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'I  think  it  is  time  to  add  ^'  Captain  "  to 
the  latter  gentleman's  name.  It  is  not 
discreet  for  a  young  lady  to  be  so  familiar 
with  an  officer  already  of  reputation.  And, 
if  I  may  ask,  what  could  have  induced  you 
to  accompany  him  to  Prestbury  ?  That 
was  a  strong-minded  proceeding,  and  you 
— well,  you  are  not  one  of  the  representa- 
tive women  of  the  day,  though  you  are 
strong-minded  enough  in  another  sense.' 

Mimica  laid  down  her  work  and  looked 
at  her  uncle  with  an  indignant  flash  in  her 
expressive  eyes,  and  such  a  flush  on  her 
cheeks  as  he  had  never  seen  there  before. 
But  she  only  said, 

*  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
uncle.' 

'  That  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to 
drive  several  miles  to  see  off  young  men,' 
he  replied,  frigidly.  '  Besides,  although 
Captain  Hope  is  distinguishing  himself, 
and  is  personally  very  charming,  he  is  less 
than  nobody — a  foundling  on  a  doorstep — 
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afc   best    the  son    of    a   common    soldier, 

brought  up  by  vulgar  people ' 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prettyman  are  not  vul- 
gar/ interrupted  Mimica,  her  voice  and 
manner  betokening  grave  offence.  *  They 
are  the  best  and  kindest  people  in  the 
world.  They  have  adopted  George,  re- 
ceived Miss  Heath,  been  good  to  everyone. 
And  Captain  Hope/ — emphasizing  the 
'  Captain,' — '  has  been  my  friend  ever 
since  I  came  from  Africa.  I  look  on  him 
as — as  my  young  brother,  and  cannot  see 
that  there  was  any  indiscretion  in  going 
with  him  and  Mr.  Leste  to  Prestbury, 
when  we  had  not  met  for  years,  and  may 
not  meet  again  for  years,  if  ever — for  he 
will  be  sent  to  India  or  Africa,  or  some 
awful  country  where  death  seems  ever 
ready  to  take  the  best  and  bravest.  Poor 
Horace  first,  who  next  ?' 

Mimica's  voice  trembled,  and  tears  filled 
the  lustrous  eyes  and  hung  upon  the  long 
black  lashes. 
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*  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
Mimica,  only  to  advise  you,'  said  lier  uncley 
stifiOiy.  '  You  were  children,  you  are  now 
man  and  woman,  and ' 

'  I  am  years  older  than  he.  He  is  only 
just  of  age,  1  am  six-and-twenty — he  is 
still  a  boy,  I  a  woman/ 

^Mimica,  pray  use  your  common-sense. 
A  few  years  more  or  less  scarcely  count 
when  xoeople  are  grown-up,  and,  I  assure 
you,  uncomfortable  complications  may  arise 
from  familiar  correspondence  with  such  a 
man  as  Captain  Hope.  You  had  better  give  it 
up.  Besides,  it  takes  your  time  from  me, 
and  you  have  promised  to  devote  yourself 
to  me.' 

'  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  uncle,  but  1 
will  never,  never  give  up  George  Hope  as 
friend  and  brother.' 

*  Truly  a  decided  young  lady ;  but  I, 
too,  can  be  decided  occasionally.  I  will 
never  countenance  your  intimacy  and  cor- 
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respondence  with  him,  so  long  as  the  re- 
spectability of  his  parentage  remains  in 
doubt.  Good-night.  Kindly  tell  Barber 
to  bring  my  coffee  to  the  school-room.' 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  left  the  library,  and  Mimi- 
ca's  first  feeling  was  one  of  pure  astonish- 
ment at  the  sudden  change  in  his  manner. 
He  was  excited  and  irrritable,  and  she  in- 
voluntarily muttered,  '  It  will  do  him 
good ;'  but  a  few  minutes  of  solitary  reflec- 
tion altered  her  opinion.  If  she  were  to 
be  useful  to  him,  she  must  strive  to  keep 
him  calm,  lest  there  should  be  a  repetition 
of  the  awful  scene  of  the  wild-duck's  pond. 
But  give  up  George  Hope — never  !  Were 
not  his  last  words  to  her,  *  Are  you  still 
7ny  Mimi?'  and  had  she  not  answered, 
'Yes?' 

'  My  Mimi,'  Still  his  friend,  counsellor, 
confidante,  dearest  and  only  sister!  She 
covered  her  eyes  as  she  suddenly  seemed 
to  see  him  standing  there  by  the  door,  un- 
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recognised  by  her.  Was  he  not  now  the 
stronger  of  the  two  ?  best  fitted  to  be 
counsellor  ;  a  preux  chevalier,  like  her  hero, 
Bayard  ? 
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GRATITUDE. 


'I  POSITIVELY  decline  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  Searle,'  said  Mr.  Le  Eoy, 
when  he,  Mimica,  and  Sellon  were  dis- 
cussing business  matters. 

'You  must  prosecute  him,  if  we  can 
catch  him.  Nobody  else  can  do  it,'  returned 
the  lawyer. 

*  And  what  would  be  the  result  ?' 

'  The  best  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  penal  servitude.' 

'  Will  you  undertake  this,  Mimica  ?  I 
could  not.' 

Mimica  could  not  help  laughing.  It 
seemed  to  her  so  comical  to  be  constituted 
not  only  steward,  but  prosecutrix  as  well. 
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'  She  would  not  have  the  power.  Of 
course  you  must  have  justice,'  said  Sellou. 

'  The  bankers  and  lawyers  have  come  off 
by  declaring  a  dividend  and  bankruptcy,'' 
put  in  shrewd  Mimica.  '  After  all,  Searle 
•was  their  tool.  He  got  the  money  for 
them,  and  the  tenants  lent  it  to  the  Units 
with  their  eyes  open.' 

'  Yes,  the  rogue  was  cunning.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  transactions. 
You  must  have  signed  yours  blindfold,  Mr. 
Le  Roy,'  said  Sell  on. 

'  Hoodwinked  rather.  I  trusted  him 
implicitly,  and  now  I  trust  my  niece.  I 
really  am  not  equal  to  accounts.  I  cannot 
reckon  up  a  compound-addition  sum,  much 
less  go  in  for  subtraction,  multiplication, 
or  division.  As  to  practice,  fractions,  al- 
gebra, and  so  forth,  my  tutor  failed  to 
indoctrinate  me.  Had  my  mother  been 
wise  enough  to  send  me  to  a  public  school, 
they  might  have  flogged  something  into 
me ;  but  here  I  only  learnt  what  I  liked. 
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You    have   a   head   for   figures,    Mimica/ 
'  So  had  Searle,  uncle,'  said  she,  malici- 
ously. 

*Poor  wretch!  What  of  his  wife  and 
family  ?' 

*  They  are  starving  at  Prestbury,  uncle. 
I  went  to  see  them  yesterday.' 

'  You  seem  to  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
a  few  hours.  Miss  Marmont.  I  suppose 
you  helped  them  ?' 

'  I  gave  them  what  I  could.' 

Le  Roy  looked  first  at  his  niece,  then  at 
Sellon,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

*  Perhaps  the  house  he  built  and  lived  in 
should  be  his  after  all,'  he  said. 

'  My  dear  sir,  I  really  must  throw  up 
your  affairs  if  you  return  to  that  question. 
It  was  built  with  your  money,  on  your 
land,  and  by  grinding  down  your  niece  and 
tenants.' 

*  I  must  say  a  word  for  him,  even  though 
I  criminate  myself.  He  must  have  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  demands  for  my 
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town  establishment,  while  helping  to  keep 
the  Units  going.  I  begin  to  see  this 
clearly  now,  thanks  to  the  superior  vision 
of  my  niece  ;  and,  seriously,  I  am  about  to 
manage  my  own  affairs  with  her.  I  sup- 
pose Searle  got  into  a  muddle  between  my 
needs  and  the  Units'  speculations.' 

Sellon  looked  at  Le  Roy  in  some  surprise. 
He  really  appeared  to  be  alive  once  more, 
and  to  be  beginning  to  take  some  interest 
in  life.  He,  like  Mimica,  feared  to  drive 
him  to  extremities,  lest  there  should  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  excitement  they  had 
witnessed  before. 

'  The  fact  is,'  continued  Le  Eoy,  '  that  I 
have  been  ejected  from  London  and  brought 
into  the  country  in  spite  of  myself.  You 
have  done  it  between  you,  and,  I  confess, 
you  have  benefited  me.  So  has  our  parson 
by  his  example,  if  not  his  precepts,  for  I 
have  not  yet  been  to  church,'  a  shadow 
passed  over  the  face  which  had  been  un- 
usually clear,     '  If,  instead  of  prosecuting 
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Searle,  we  could  get  a  statement  from  him, 
what  might  be  the  result  r' 

*  We  must  catch  him  first/  replied  Sellon. 
'  But,  if  you  will  only  work  with  us,  I  think 
we  might  pull  through  in  time.  Matters 
look  more  promising  than  they  did,  and 
Miss  Marmont  understands  the  people  so 
well  that  she  could  make  things  smooth 
for  you.' 

*  They  blame  me,  I  suppose  ?'  asked  Le 
Roy. 

'  Well,  when  one  does  one's  duty  vicari- 
ously, one  is  sure  to  be  blamed.  If  I  were 
to  depute  you  to  do  my  law,  or  you  me  to 
play  on  all  these  instruments,  what  a  mess 
we  should  make  of  it.' 

Sellon  pointed  to  the  Straduarius  which 
lay  on  the  piano  as  he  spoke — for  the  trio 
were  in  the  school-room. 

'If  Searle  is  found,  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  get  him  to  help  in  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  about  the  mortgages,  on  a  promise 
that  we  will  not  prosecute  ?'  asked  Mimica. 
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^  If  you  will  do  that,  I  will  go  with  you 
at  once  and  see  the  farms  and  tenants/ 
said  Le  Roy.  '  I  will  do  anything  you 
wish  but  bring  myself  and  my  affairs  before 
the  public,  in  court ;  to  be  a  laughing-stock 
and  nine-days'-wonder  to  the  county,  and 
to  have  my  life  for  the  last  twenty  years 
revealed,  I  will  not.  I  will  put  an  end  to 
it  rather.' 

He  rose  and  seemed  about  to  leave  the 
room.  Mimica  rose  also,  and,  with  con- 
summate tact  and  as  if  merely  following 
his  thought,  said, 

^  Oh,  uncle,  that  is  delightful  !  "Wait 
till  I  put  on  my  hat,  and,  if  Mr.  Sellon  can 
spare  the  time,  we  will  go  first  to  Mr. 
Bezley,  who  particularly  wants  to  see  you 
about  repairs,  and  then  on  to  Marks,  who 
will  never  feel  secure  at  Overton  until  you 
have  been  there  again,  and  then — ' 

'Enough  for  the  present,'  replied  Le 
Eoy,  avoiding  the  earnest  eyes  of  the 
speaker.     *I  will  go,  provided  you  both 
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promise  that  no  further  publicity  be  given 
to  me  or  my  affairs.' 

Mimica  promised  readily,  but  Sellon  de- 
murred. He  perceived,  however,  that  if 
he  persisted  in  his  original  plan,  he  should 
only  irritate  Le  Roy,  so  he  made  a  half 
compromise  by  saying  that  he  would  take 
no  steps  against  Searle,  without  his  par- 
ticular request.  And  so,  after  many  futile 
attempts  on  Mimica's  part  to  induce  her 
uncle  to  visit  his  tenants,  a  sudden  selfish 
fear  of  exposure  to  the  public  gaze  ac- 
complished what  she  had  in  vain  striven  to 
effect. 

He  was  not,  naturally,  of  a  conciliating 
or  genial  nature,  therefore  Mimica  was  sur- 
prised at  his  tone,  when  at  last  he  came 
face  to  face  with  his  people.  His  manner 
was  singularly  courteous  though  reserved, 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  promise  every- 
thing they  asked.  Supported  by  Mimica 
and  Sellon,  he  made  himself  so  agreeable 
that  not  only  his  old  friend,  Bezley,  but 
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others  augured  a  golden  age  for  the  future, 
'  We  will  defer  Overton  until   I  call  on 
Sir  Joshua/  he  said.     '  I  will  go  into  the 
village  and  wind  up  with  the  vicarage.' 

*  Call  on  Sir  Joshua  !'  mentally  echoed 
Mimica,  but  she  little  knew  what  the  words 
and  resolution  had  cost  the  speaker. 

She  was  not,  however,  quite  easy  in  her 
mind  about  him.  As  she  took  him  from 
cottage  to  cottage  in  the  small,  scattered 
village,  and  occasionally  reminded  him  that 
some  now  antiquated  man  or  woman  re- 
membered him  as  boy  and  man,  she  felt, 
instinctivel^^j  that  he  was  troubled  by  those 
memories  which  had  almost  unsettled  his 
reason.  Still,  he  appeared  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  gratitude  expressed  for 
his  visits,  and  the  thanksgivings  for  his 
return,  while  he  winced  under  the  constant 
reminders  that  he  was  growing  old.  Age, 
to  him,  was  despair;  so  was  memory. 

*  Let  me  see,  sir,'  said  one  old  woman. 
*  I  be  vourscore  and   two  come  next  May, 
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and  Madam  Le  Roy  was  anigli  my  age. 
How  the  years  do  run  along !  I  was  at 
your  coming  of  age  going  for  thirty-five 
year  ago,  and  tasted  the  ale  and  cider  as 
was  brewed  when  you  was  born.  And  I 
was  at  the  wedding,  leastways  I  should  a' 
been,  only — dear  heart,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir ;  but  we  was  all  put  about  after 
thay  great  preparations  and  all.' 

This  unpremeditated  thrust  nearly  over- 
set Le  Roy,  and  Mimica  looked  at  him  in 
terror  ;  but  he  kept  his  equilibrium  some- 
how. She  rose  hastily,  however,  and, 
wishing  the  old  dame  good-bye,  led  the 
way  from  the  cottage.  She  saw  him  give 
a  great  gasp  when  he  got  into  the  little 
garden,  and  he  walked  onward  as  if  for 
life.  Mr.  Sellon  arrested  and  diverted 
him  by  saying  that,  as  they  had  finished 
actual  business  for  the  day,  he  would  walk 
straight  to  the  station.  He  also  had 
heard  the  old  woman's  speech,  and  sought 
to  efface  it  by  another. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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'  If  we  find  Searle,  we  will  offer  to  con- 
done his  offences  if  he  will  make  a  clean 
breast  of  all  his  shortcomings  either  by 
letter  or  in  person,'  he  said. 

'Do  what  you  will,  provided  there  be  no 
publicity,'  was  the  reply,  as  Le  Roy 
strode  on  he  knew  not  whither.  Fortun- 
ately it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  station, 
so  the  others  strode  after  him. 

*It  was  my  fault ;  I  should  not  have  taken 
him  to  old  Mary's,'  groaned  Mimica.  '  She 
has  the  memory  of  thevillao^e;  and  they 
say  she  must  have  had  it  before  she  was 
born/ 

*  Do  him  good/  rejoined  Sellon,  pitiless- 
ly. ^  When  a  man  makes  a  fool  of  him- 
self for  the  best  part  of  his  life,  it  takes 
practical  teaching  to  turn  him  into  a  wise 
man.  In  spite  of  his  sins,  Searle  has  had 
a  hand  in  this ;  and,  if  you  can  maintain 
your  tact  and  patience,  you  will  complete 
his  education.' 

'  I !'  ejaculated  Mimica. 
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*  You,'  returned  Sellon.  *  I  believe  you 
have  an  influence  over  him,  and  upon  your 
use  of  it  depends  his  own  happiness  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  people.  May  God 
give  you  wisdom,  for  it  is  a  weighty  work.' 

*  Too  weighty  for  me,  but  I  will  do  my 
best,'  murmured  Mimica,  running  after  her 
uncle  until  she  overtook  him. 

*  Enough  to  cow  any  brave  heart,' 
thought  Sellon,  following  more  leisurely. 
*  But  her  schooling  fits  her  for  undertak- 
ing his.  Solitude  has  made  her  unselfish 
and  him  selfish,  anomalous  results  of  the 
same  class  of  education,  and  meeting  here 
as  extremes  sometimes  do.' 

'  You.  will  not  forget  your  promised  visit 
to  the  vicarage,  uncle,'  said  Mimica,  over- 
taking Le  Hoy  by  stress  of  running. 
*Mrs.  Leste  is  very  excitable,  and  will 
waste  all  her  energy  in  expectation  until 
you  have  been.' 

'  I  cannot  go  to-day,  Mimica.  I  have 
really  done  enough  for  a  first  essay,  which 
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will  probably  be  the  last/  was  the  reply. 

'  Only  you  promised,  uncle.' 

'  What  of  that  ?  Promises  are  made  to- 
be  rent,  like  the  rags  that  they  are.  Who 
keeps  them  ?  Who  can  mend  them  when 
torn  asunder  ?  Have  you  ever  kept  a 
promise,  Mi  mica  ?' 

*  I  have  not  yet  been  tried,  for  I  have 
only  made  them  quite  lately — but  I  intend 
to  keep  them.  One  was  to  devote  my 
life  to  you,  the  other  to  continue  George 
Hope's  friend  under  all  circumstances.' 

*  Your  life  to  me !  to  me !  who  have 
done  nothing  for  you.  You  will  change 
your  mind  like  the  rest  when  the  tempta- 
tion comes.' 

Le  Eoy  slackened  his  pace,  and  looked 
into  the  firm,  clear  countenance  of  his 
niece.  She  smiled,  and  put  her  hand 
within  his  arm. 

'  You  are  my  dear  mother's  brother,'  she 


said. 


'  You  do  not  know  what  you  promise, 
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for  I  am  not  always  master  of  myself. 
You  have  witnessed  that,'  he  went  on,  with 
agitation,  not  heeding  her  words.  *  Yet  I 
am  not  so  heartless  and  egotistical  as  they 
fancy.' 

'  Then  come  with  me  and  cheer  poor 
Mrs.  Leste,'  she  said,  smiling  persuasively, 
and  trying,  gently,  to  turn  him  back. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Sellon  came  up, 
puffing  and  groaning  under  his  exertions. 
Le  Eoy  had  forgotten  him,  and  grew  sud- 
denly as  anxious  to  retrace  his  steps  as  he 
had  been  to  hurry  forward. 

*  I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  train,  taking 
it  leisurely,'  said  Sellon.  *  I  should  die  of 
apoplexy  if  I  were  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
you,  so  I  will  say  good-morning.  I  hope 
to  be  back  again  in  a  few  weeks,  by  which 
time  we  may  have  got  hold  of  our  missing 
link.' 

'  Spare  me  an  apoplectic  fit.  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  you,  though ;  I 
daresay   Miss   Marmont  would,'  returned 
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Le  Roj,  recovering  bis  cold  and  stately 
manner.  ^  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  stay  to 
dinner.' 

They  shook  hands  and  separated,  Sellon 
giving  Mimica  a  kind  and  pitying  look^ 
which  she  returned  by  one  as  bright,  which 
reassured  him. 

'Perhaps  I  may  as  well  get  over  the 
vicarage/  said  Le  Roy,  and  thitherward 
they  went.  '  They  are  strangers,  and  did 
not  know  me  when  I  was  a  boy !'  he 
added,  sarcastically.  '  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  aggravating  than  another,  it  is  to  be 
reminded  of  what  you  were  and  what 
happened  years  ago,  and  of  events  you  are 
striving  to  forget.  Can  one  ever  forget, 
Mimica  ?'  he  asked  this  question  hoarsely^ 
and  again  quickened  his  pace. 

'  I  could  not,  uncle ;  but  I  could  forgive,' 
she  replied.  'And  I  think  I  am  naturally 
so  proud,  that  I  could  overcome.  Of 
course  the  grace  of  God  would  enable  one 
to  do  this  better  than  one's  pride.' 
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^Preaching  again,  Mimica.  You  are  too 
like  your  mother.' 

'Am  I?  How  delightful!  Did  she 
preach  T 

'  All  women  do  ;  I  wish  they  practised.' 

Mimica  laughed  so  merrily,  that  her 
uncle  stayed  his  steps  in  astonishment. 
He  so  seldom  said  anything  to  cause  so 
cheerful  a  sound,  that  he  joined  involun- 
tarily, and  then  inquired  what  they  were 
laughing  at.  Mimica  scarcely  knew  her- 
self; at  any  rate,  she  could  not  tell  him 
that  it  was  at  his  solemn  irony.  His  mind 
was  diverted  from  himself,  however,  and, 
when  they  reached  the  vicarage,  he  had 
returned  to  his  normal  manner.  Helena, 
now  a  bright,  handsome,  grown-up  girl, 
let  them  in.  They  found  Captain  Carew 
in  the  drawing-room  with  Octavius,  and 
Mimica  began  to  speculate.  To  what  would 
this  sudden  return  of  intimacy  lead? 
Helena,  who  went  upstairs,  came  back 
with  an  apologetic   invitation  to   Mr.  Le 
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'Roy  to  go  and  see  her  mother,  because 
she  was  unable  to  come  down  to  him.  He 
and  Mimica  went.  They  found  Mrs.  Leste 
much  excited,  and  the  usually  reserved, 
quiet  woman  anticipated  anything  Le  Roy 
might  have  to  say  by  pouring  out  a  flood 
of  gratitude  which  overcame  him. 

'  Not  for  myself,  but  for  my  husband,  I 
thank  you,'  she  said.  '  He  will  have  ease 
when  most  we  need  it,  in  old  age.  I  have 
striven  to  throw  all  my  care  upon  our 
Heavenly  Father,  but  the  fear  of  poverty 
for  him  has  weighed  me  down.  Now  I  see 
how  sinful  was  my  fear,  since  competence 
has  come  to  him  without  the  seeking.  A 
grief  one  day,  a  joy  the  next :  such  is  the 
Divine  way  of  compensation.  Oh  !  Mr.  Le 
Eoy,  you  have  indeed  benefited  a  good 
man,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  you,  and 
we — we  all  shall  be  for  ever  grateful.' 

'My  dear  madam — I  —  I — have  only 
done  what  was  natural,'  stammered  Le 
Eoy.     '  No  one  else  deserved  the  living  so 
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well  as  be  who  has  spent  his  life  in  working 

it; 

'  But  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,  or 
even  of  the  church,  to  reward  the  most 
deserving/  put  in  Barbara,  who  was  some- 
times cynical  from  circumstances. 

•I  believe  neither  in  the  world  nor  in 
the  church/  returned  Le  E-oy,  looking  at 
her.  '  But  I  am  learning  to  believe  in 
individual  unselfishness.  One  example  of 
such  is  worth  all  the  preaching  from  all 
the  pulpits.' 

'  You  have  not  heard  Mr.  Leste/  put  in 
Mimica. 

'  I  hope  to  hear  him  preach  his  first  ser- 
mon as  vicar  of  Courtleroy/  he  replied, 
with  a  certain  majestic  gravity  which  made 
Mimica  smile. 

He  turned  the  subject  by  making  some 
casual  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Leste,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  discovering  a  mutual  friend 
of  long  ago,  and  set  them  at  their  ease. 
This    diversion    enabled    Mimica   to    tell 
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Barbara  that  Captain  Carew  was  down- 
stairs. 

'  Mother  cannot  see  him  to-day.  He  has 
come  to  see  her.  Octavius  went  to  tell 
him  that  we  were  expecting  Mr.  Le  Eoj, 
and  she  was  not  strong  enough  for  more 
excitement,'  returned  Barbara. 

'  Will  you  not  go  and  explain  this  your- 
self, Barbra  ?  He  looks  so  ill  and 
dejected.' 

*  I  would  rather  not.  I  have  seen  him 
— we  are  friends.     That  is  sufficient.' 

*  Oh,  Barbra  !  You  are  not  like  your- 
self/ 

'  No ;  but  I  shall  be,  now  "  carking 
care"  is  leaving  us — I  mean  the  grinding 
of  perpetual  poverty.  Dear  Mimica,  for- 
give me  all  my  injustice ;  you  are  far,  far 
better  than  I.' 

This  little  whispered  interlude  was  dis- 
turbed by  Mr.  Le  Eoy,  who  signed  to 
Mimica  that  he  meant  to  depart,  and  she 
rose    to    take    leave.      But   Barbara   re- 
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mained  with  her  mother,  while  Helena 
marshalled  them  downstairs,  and  Mimica 
knew  that  if  Montague  Carew  had  come  to 
see  his  first  love,  he  was  disappointed.  He 
left  the  vicarage,  on  the  contrary,  with 
her,  his  second  innamorata,  and  she  was 
undecided  whether  he  was  still  playing  at 
fast  and  loose,  or  not. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EEADINa  HIMSELF  IN. 


Why  is  there  always  a  cloud  to  overshadow 
the  sunshine  of  humanity?  That  Sunday 
would  have  been  a  jubilee  but  for  poor 
Horace's  death.  Vicar  of  Courtleroy  !  Had 
it  not  been  Sunday,  the  whole  parish 
would  have  danced  for  joy.  They  did  at 
heart,  and  Barbara  chose  the  gladdest 
hymns  she  could  find  to  lead  the  measure. 
When  Mr.  Leste  'read  himself  in,'  his 
congregation  longed  to  cheer,  and,  that 
being  out  of  the  question,  they  took  to 
using  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  their 
•eyes,  instead  of  waving  them.  Everybody 
was  at  church.  Mr.  Le  Roy  kept  his  word, 
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and  accompanied  Mimica  in  state,  not 
venturing  to  confide  to  her  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  entered  a  place  of  wor- 
ship since  he  stood  at  the  altar  of  that 
church,  awaiting  his  bride.  Mrs.  Leste 
was  so  roused  by  sudden  good  fortune 
from  her  nervous  illness  that  she  was  also 
there,  and  walked  from  the  vicarage,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  clerical  son  Eichard. 
All  her  children  were  present,  and,  but  for 
that  far  away  African  grave,  she  would 
have  been  supremely  happy.  Leila  and 
Laura  had  forsaken  their  own  country 
vicarages  and  Sabbath  duties  for  once, 
and  Octavius  still  lingered  at  home.  Sir 
Joshua,  Lady  Helena,  and  their  sons  were 
in  their  pews,  and  all  the  farmers  from 
far  and  near  swarmed  to  church,  while  the 
villagers  and  Sunday  scholars  were  legion. 
For  once,  simple  goodness,  humility,  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  and  a  laborious  discharge 
of  daily  duty  were  rewarded,  and  Mr. 
Leste  knew  how  well  he  was  beloved. 
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The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  squire, 
who  went  through  the  service  in  a  sort  of 
dream,  yet  could  not  fail  of  realizing  the 
difference  between  the  results  of  his  lost 
life  and  the  well-spent  years  of  him  whom 
he  had  benefited.  He  sat,  stood,  knelt 
mechanically,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sermon  that  he  awoke  to  consciousness. 
'Thy  mercies  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,'  was  the  text,  from  which 
the  preacher  extracted  nothing  but  thank- 
fulness. He  showed  how  that  even  griefs 
were  mercies  in  disguise,  and  that  the 
bitterest  of  sorrows  and  disappointments 
were  intended  to  lead  the  soul  heaven- 
w^ard.  Nothing  absolutely  personal  escaped 
him,  but  his  hearers  knew  how  personal  to 
himself  and  his  parishioners  were  his 
words.  In  all  his  sermons  he  ever  uplifted 
the  cross,  and  preached  the  crucified  Saviour, 
and  this  was  no  exception.  Did  his  words 
go  home  to  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  with 
his  eves  covered  by  his  hand  in  the  chancel 
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of  that  church  which  he  had  so  strangely 
forsaken  years  ago?  None  could  tell  but 
Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  ;  but  he 
roust  fain  rejoice  in  the  happiness  he  had 
given,  even  though  it  had  cost  him 
nothing. 

"When  the  service  was  over  he  was  about 
to  hurry  home,  but  he  was  literally  mob- 
bed by  the  congregation,  who  united  in 
showering  blessings  upon  him  for  giving 
them  as  vicar  him  whom  they  had  so  long 
loved  as  curate.  Old  and  young  joined  in 
this  p^ean,  and,  when  he  tried  to  escape, 
Sir  Joshua  seized  upon  him  with  energetic 
friendliness. 

^  So  glad  to  see  you  at  church  again, 
Le  Eoy.  Like  old  times,  when  Madam 
Le  Eoy  used  to  go  out  first,  followed  by 
all  the  old  women  in  the  parish.  But  you 
couldn't  get  away  so  easily,  and  now  we've 
caught  you  we'll  keep  you.  Here  are  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  nine  Lestes,  all  waiting  to 
shake  hands.' 
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Truly  it  was  an  ordeal,  and  Mimica 
trembled  for  her  uncle's  self-possession. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  looked  strangely 
stern  and  resolute,  but  his  voice  trembled 
slightly,  and  she  was  convinced  that  his 
feelings  Avere  moved.  He  must  indeed 
have  been  a  stone  not  to  have  been  melted 
by  the  sight  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
their  seven  children,  all  in  mourning, 
pressing  round  him  with  tearful  eyes  and 
thankful  hearts  to  acknowledge  him  their 
benefactor.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  appeared  at  church  since  Horace's 
death,  so  grief  was  relieved  by  joy. 

The  major  portion  of  the  congregation 
dispersed,  leaving  him  and  Mimica  with 
the  Lestes  and  Carews,  standing  near  the 
lych  gate,  in  front  of  which  was  Sir 
Joshua's  carriage.  Captain  Carew  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Leste,  and  the  vicar — for 
so  we  may  now  call  him — to  Sir  Joshua 
and  Le  Eoy.  Leila  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  surrounded  Mimica  :  all  but  Bar- 
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bara.  Where  was  she  ?  Back  in  the 
church  arranging  the  hymns  for  the  even- 
ing service  with  her  choir — away  from 
Lady  Helena  and  her  son.  And  Lady 
Helena,  meanwhile,  was  looking  about  for 
her  with  a  sort  of  angry  inquisitiveness. 

*  Bold  Barbra  is  a  match  for  her,'  whis- 
pered Leila  to  Mimica.  *  When  will  you 
bring  your  uncle  to  see  us  ?  Like  Echo, 
**  We  have  called  and  called  in  vain."  * 

*  Ask  him/  replied  Mimica. 

And  Leila,  who  feared  nobody,  did  ask 
him,  and  elicited  a  partial  promise  that  he 
would  '  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
some  day.'  He,  too,  was  looking  for  Bar- 
bara, and,  not  seeing  her,  asked  her  father 
to  come  to  luncheon  one  day  during  the 
week,  with  his  sons,  '  and  Miss  Leste,  if 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  join  them.'  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  Eichard  Leste, 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  scarcely  made, 
told  Mimica  how  glad  he  should  be  to  meet 
her  once  more. 
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During  the  remainder  of  that  day,  Mr. 
Le  Eoy  spoke  little.  He  appeared  self- 
absorbed,  and  Mimica  could  not  discover 
what  effect  the  excitement  had  had  upon 
him.  Her  fears  were  roused  by  the  gloom 
of  his  manner,  and  she  determined  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him,  for  she  never  lost  the 
dread  of  a  possible  recurrence  of  that 
attempt  on  his  life. 

She  did  not  go  to  church  as  usual,  but 
sought  to  distract  his  mind  by  such  inter- 
ruptions of  his  prolonged  reveries  as  she 
could  improvise.  In  the  evening  he  went 
into  the  library  and  she  followed.  It  was 
cheerful  with  a  bright  fire,  and  the  many 
little  accessories  which  Mimica's  womanly 
instincts  had  arranged.  He  took  up  the 
book  she  had  been  reading,  which  chanced 
to  be  *  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,' 
and  sat  down  in  a  large  library  chair,  she 
on  a  couch  not  far  from  him. 

*  This  is  an  abstruse  book  for  a  woman 
— do  you  understand  it  ?'  he  asked. 
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'  I  think  so ;  it  is  not  difficult,  but  the 
Bible  explains  itself  best/  she  replied. 
'I  cannot  understand  how  people  can 
doubt  its  inspiration  who  will  candidly 
compare  one  part  with  another,  and  see 
how  each  evolves  from  the  other.' 

*  Indeed  !  You  are  an  evolutionist,  then, 
as  well  as  a  protectionist  or  abolitionist — 
which  is  it  ?' 

'  Abolitionist  decidedly.  I  don't  under- 
stand evolution,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
scriptural.' 

Mimica  laughed,  and  coloured  ;  for  she 
kuew  she  was  on  dangerous  ground,  upon 
which  she  could  not  tread  with  safety, 
though  she  set  her  foot  upon  it  with  her 
usual  decision.  Her  uncle  laughed  also, 
cynically,  while  he  looked  at  her  inquisi- 
tively, but  not  unkindly. 

'  I  would  give  all  I  have  for  your  faith, 
Mimica,'  he  said. 

She  went  to  his  side  impulsively,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

g2 
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'  Ob,  uncle  !  It  is  so  easy — so  easy  !' 
she  cried. 

'  To  you,  and  men  such  as  Mr.  Leste. 
Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is 
impossible  for  me.' 

He  pointed  to  a  small  chair  at  the  side 
of  the  fireplace,  which  had  been  the  fav- 
ourite seat  of  Mimica's  mother,  and  which 
was  quaint  enough  even  for  modern  taste, 
and  therefore  for  his.  She  leaned  for- 
ward, and  gazed  into  his  face,  her  own 
quivering  with  excitement. 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  look  at  me  so. 
You  are  your  mother,'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Oh,  no,  uncle,  I  am  only  Mimica,  at 
your  service,'  she  replied,  jestingly,  but 
slightly  terrified. 

*  If  "Mimica  at  my  service,"  you,  like 
me.  are  never  to  be  wed.  You  say  you 
have  never  been  in  love.' 

'Never — at  least,  I — think  not,'  hesi- 
tatingly. 

'  Happy  girl.     Perfect  faith,  and  no  dis- 
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appointment.  I,  on  the  contrary,  owe  all 
the  misery  of  my  life  to  one  fatal  passion. 
You  know  the  story,  but  I  will  complete 
the  tortures  I  have  borne  on  the  inquisi- 
tion of  late,  by  unburdening  ray  mind  for 
the  first  and  last  time  to  you — because — 
because  you  are  my  niece,  and  have  pro- 
mised to  devote  yourself  to  me.' 

Mimica  quailed  inwardly,  but  maintained 
her  self-possession.  She  merely  said,  'Yes, 
uncle,'  when  he  paused  a  moment,  which 
encouraged  him  to  proceed. 

'  Heir  and  idol !  worshipped  and  uncon- 
tradicted from  my  birth,  a  monarch  in  my 
world :  this  I  was  at  Courtleroy.  I  had 
my  good  impulses,  but  self  overcame  them. 
Educated  at  home  by  tutors  and  gover- 
nors who  had  no  control  over  me,  I  ruled 
like  a  Nero.  I  travelled,  and  the  world 
taught  me  something,  but  not  much.  I 
was  still  an  autocrat.  I  came  home,  and 
fell  in  love.  Oh !  Mimica,  what  love  it 
was.     I  never   doubted   its   return,  for  I 
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bad  never  been  tbwarted.  My  Margaret 
was  fair  as  tbe  lily,  pure  as  untrodden 
SDOw.  I  believed  it  then,  I  believe  it  still. 
She  lived  with  Lady  Helena,  who  was  then 
as  she  is  still — proud,  imperious,  and  am- 
bitious. I  suppose  she  persuaded  her  to 
accept  me,  and  I,  never  having  met  with 
opposition  in  my  life,  imagined  that  she 
loved  me  as  devoutly  as  I  loved  her, 
though  she  never  told  me  so.  "What  think 
you,  Mimica?  Am  I  a  man  to  inspire  a 
devoted  love?' 

This  abrupt  question  startled  Mimica. 
lie  waited  for  an  answer,  and  she,  ever 
truthful,  gave  it. 

'I  should  think  so,  uncle.  Your  parents 
loved  you  with  devotiou,  so  did  dear 
mamma — and  I — I  am  learning  to  love 
you  also.  But  perhaps  the  Lady  Margaret 
had  some  other,  whom  she  may  have  loved 
before.' 

'Who?  And  what  became  of  her?'  he 
almost  shouted,  and  the  cry  made  Mimica 
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start;  but  he  calmed  himself  and  resumed. 
*  Everything  appeared  to  go  smoothly.  I 
was  my  own  master,  my  father  having  died 
when  I  was  abroad,  and  my  mother  re- 
linquishing Courtleroy  to  us,  and  prepar- 
ing to  live  in  her  jointure-house  in  town. 
The  settlements  were  completed,  and  I,  in 
my  mad  love,  settled  everything  upon  her, 
for  the  poor  dove  had  nothing  but  her  fair 
plumage.  And  oh  1  Mimica,  how  fair  she 
was !  Let  me  talk  to  you  of  her  whom  I 
have  not  named  for  two-and-twenty  years. 
She  was,  I  now  believe,  too  gentle,  sweet, 
and  innocent  for  one  of  my  overbearing 
temperament — for,  though  I  appear  uncon- 
scious of  my  faults,  I  know  them  tolerably 
well.  Ah!  she  was  perfect  in  all  but  truth  : 
she  cast  off  that  lovely  garment,  but  she 
was  yet  too  honest  to  take  vows  that  she 
could  not  fulfil.  I  have  never  blamed  her, 
though  I  have  suffered  mortally  all  these 
weary  years. 

*  I  was  with  her  on  the  eve  of  the  wed- 
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ding,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  she 
shed  tears.  I  thought  they  were  natural 
excitement,  but  I  now  suppose  she  was 
grieving  for  me  who  loved  her  so  well. 
Why  do  you  shed  them,  Mimica?  for 
sympathy !  Thank  you,  it  all  seems  to  me 
but  yesterday ;  still  I  cannot  weep  and 
could  not  then.  When  I  stood  by  the 
altar  which  I  saw  to-day,  awaiting  her,  T 
was  the  happiest  of  men.  What  a  scene 
it  was  !  Outside  floral  arches,  and  within 
crowds  of  friends  and  tenants — all  for  me 
and  her.  Can  you  realize  how  this  was 
ended  in  a  moment  by  the  entrance  of  Sir 
Joshua  iu  breathless  haste,  beckoning  me 
from  my  place  of  anxious  waiting,  and 
hurrying  me  through  the  inquisitive  throng 
to  his  carriage?  Can  you  imagine  my 
frenzy  when  I  learnt  that  she,  my  bride, 
my  love,  could  nowhere  be  found?  We 
drove  to  Monkton  like  mad,  and  there  all 
was  terror  and  confusion.  Lady  Helena, 
the  bridesmaids,  and  the  household  were 
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hurrying  liere  and  there  in  search  of  what 
was  never  found.  Nothing  remained  to 
me  of  her  but  the  bridal  wreath — I  have 
it  still,  I  begged  it — and  my  own  fatal 
memories. 

'  All  through  that  day  and  night  I  roam- 
ed about  in  search  of  her,  knowing  in  my 
heart  that  it  was  in  vain,  for  a  hundred 
phantom  thoughts  rose  before  me,  that 
proclaimed,  "She  did  not  love  you."  These 
and  my  wounded  pride  and  undying  affec- 
tion drove  me  to  despair,  and  I  left  home, 
mother,  friends,  if  I  had  them,  and  country, 
followed  only  by  my  faithful  valet,  who 
has  never  left  me.  I  sought  her  wherever 
I  went,  sometimes  expecting  to  meet  her 
in  poverty  and  alone,  at  others  with  him 
she  had  chosen  in  preference  to  me.  But 
who  ?  None  of  her  lovers  had  been  miss- 
ing, even  for  a  day,  and  there  was  no  clue 
to  her  having  eloped  with  one  of  inferior 
station. 

*  I  gradually  recovered,  as  one  does,  from 
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the  delirium  of  disappointment,  but  not 
from  wounded  pride.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  return  to  Courtleroy,  so  finally 
settled  in  London,  near  my  mother,  but  not 
with  her,  as  you  know.  At  first  all  com- 
panionship was  odious  to  me,  and  I  took 
no  interest  in  anything  but  the  beautifying 
of  my  house,  and  the  cultivation  of  my 
taste  for  music.  So  long  as  Searle  sup- 
plied the  means,  I  was  nominally  content, 
and  let  everything  go  save  the  gratification 
of  the  present  moment ;  but  I  had  neither 
hope  in  this  life  nor  faith  in  another.  I 
have  been  strangely  roused,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  my  ruin  has  been  compassed  by 
myself  alone.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  have 
been  brought  back  here,  nor  what  force 
has  been  at  work  to  carry  me  through  this 
new  ordeal,  nor  why  I  am  confiding  these 
secrets  of  my  heart  to  you.  Something  is 
driving  me  I  know  not  how  or  where.' 
* "  God   works   in   a  mysterious  way,"  ' 
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whispered  Mimica,  her  voice  betraying  the 
emotion  she  felt. 

'  Preaching  again ;  but,  if  so,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?'  he  asked. 

*  He  will  show  you,'  she  replied.  ^  You 
are  already  making  us  all  happy  in  and 
about  Courtleroy/ 

'  And  myself  ?' 

^  I  will  strive  to  make  you  happy  also.' 

Silence  followed  these  brief  sentences, 
during  which  Mimica  felt  a  strange  de- 
pression, not  only  on  her  uncle's  account, 
but  her  own.  Their  lives  seemed  so  soli- 
tary, even  in  such  companionship  as  they 
gave  one  another,  that  she  wondered  how 
they  would  flow  on  in  this  new  and  un- 
tried channel.  He  again  broke  in  upon 
her  thoughts. 

'Is  it  Leste,  or  you,  or  circumstances^ 
or  what,  that  have  driven  me  to  church 
to-day  ?  I  do  not  understand  it,'  he  re- 
sumed.     '  But   I   bore   it   better   than   I 
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expected.  Am  I  mad,  or  in  a  dream,  or 
"what  is  urging  me  on  where  I  never  meant 
to  have  adventured  again  ?' 

'1  think  it  is  God's  Holy  Spirit/  re- 
turned Mimica,  very  gently  and  very 
humbly. 

She  did  not  venture  to  look  at  him,  ex- 
pecting the  usual  sarcastic  *  preaching 
again,  Mimica,*  but  he  was  silent.  He 
took  up  the  book  he  had  laid  down,  and 
Mimica  fetched  another,  and  made  believe 
to  read.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  the  library,  but  left  it  so  suddenly, 
that  she  was  frightened  lest  she  might 
have  annoyed  him,  and  stole  out  after  him. 
She  perceived  that  he  went  to  the  school- 
room, and  soon  afterwards  heard  him 
playing  Handel. 

^  It  is  all  right,'  she  thought.  '  I  wish  I 
were  musical,  like  Barbara ;  or  that  George 
were  here.  How  shall  I  exist,  if  I  am 
compelled  to  give  up  my  correspondence 
with  him  ?' 
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She  felt  strangely  lonely,  as  she  sought 
by  prayer  and  meditation  to  discover  where 
her  duty  lay,  and  how  best  she  could 
perform  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY, 


After  storm  suDshine;  after  despair  Hope. 
The  Prettymans  were  at  Summerlands 
again.  They  came  almost  unexpectedly, 
and  everybody  rejoiced,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Le  Roy.  But  he  did  not  put  himself 
to  any  inconvenience  about  them,  though 
lie  expressed  himself  bored  by  their  near 
neighbourhood.  Miss  Heath  came  with 
them,  and  Mimica  was  not  long  before  she 
paid  them  a  visit.  It  was  the  end  of 
l^ovember  when  they  arrived,  for  they 
had  been,  previously,  to  the  sea-side,  and 
they  said  they  meant  to  have  *a  merry 
Christmas.' 
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'  Georgie  will  be  down  for  Christmas,' 
said  Mrs.  Pretty  man.  *  Indeed,  it  was  he 
who  made  us  come.  He  says  he  saw  no- 
thing of  you,  Mimica.  He  went  to  Pat- 
rick's wedding,  and  has  heard  from  him 
since  he  and  Biddy  reached  Ireland.  Of 
course  Mr.  Prettyman  has  set  them  up, 
and  Georgie  couldn't  do  enough  for  them. 
He  is  the  very  nicest,  and  most  attractive, 
and ' 

'Now,  my  dear,  let  Miss  Marmont judge 
for  herself,'  broke  in  Mr.  Prettyman.  'We 
are  always  in  heroics  when  Georgie  is 
mentioned.  But  he  really  is  a  wonderful 
young  man,  and  brave  as  a  lion.  Isn't  he, 
Miss  Heath  ?' 

*  Certainly,  Mr.  Prettyman,'  said  sen- 
tentious Milly. 

If  Mr.  Le  Roy  did  his  best  to  obstruct 
the  intercourse  between  Mimica  and  her 
adopted  brother,  these  friends  tried  to 
remove  the  obstruction. 

George  duly  arrived  for  the  Christmas 
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week,  and  was  a  hero  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Everybody  called  upon  him  and 
feted  him  except  Le  Roy.  He  suddenly 
shut  himself  up  again,  and  said  the  weather 
was  too  cold  for  visiting,  when  Mimica 
urged  him  to  call  at  Summerlands. 

^  Besides,'  he  added,  '  I  did  not  know 
the  Prettymans  in  town — why  should  I 
make  their  acquaintance  here  ?' 

'  But  you  knew  Captain  Hope  ?'  she  said. 

*  Slightly,  as  a  boy;  I  hate  young  men  !' 

Nevertheless,  George  came  to  Courtle- 
ro}^  and  by  the  fascination  of  his  manners 
and  the  open-hearted  simplicity  of  his  mind 
drew  its  master  towards  him,  in  spite  of 
his  antagonism.  The  snow  was  on  the 
ground  when  he  .  paid  his  first  visit,  and 
Le  Roy  chanced  to  be  seated  within  his 
screen  in  the  hall.  He  heard  the  pleased 
welcome  of  Barber,  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him. 

'  I  must  apologise  for  coming  uninvited,' 
he  said,  ^  but  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  so 
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kindly  sending  me  to  Prestbury  when  I 
was  here  last ;  it  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  Mimica :  but  I 
suppose  I  must  learn  to  call  her  Miss 
Marmont  now.  It  will  be  difficult  after 
so  many  years  of  intimacy/ 

In  vain  Le  Eoy  sought  for  words  to 
say  that  he  considered  the  change  indis- 
pensable ;  he  caught  the  winning  smile  and 
frank  look  of  the  blue  eyes,  and  could  only 
smile  in  return.  Mrs.  Prettyman  was 
right :  no  man  nor  woman  could  resist 
George  Hope.  Mimica  came  in  radiant 
with  delight,  and  her  uncle  watched  the 
meeting  with  something  of  envy  mingled 
with  a  kind  of  displeasure.  He  saw  how 
George  clasped  both  the  hands,  and  how 
the  eyes  met  in  mutual  and  happy  affection. 

*  They  are  only  brother  and  sister,  of 
course,'  he  thought.  '  The  disparity  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  he  is  so  young.' 

'  I  am  off  again  the  beginning  of  the 
year,'  said  George.     'Whether  to  Africa, 
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China,  or  India,  is  not  settled ;  but  there 
are  rumours  of  wars  everywhere.  I  wish 
they  would  cease.' 

'  And  what  would  become  of  you  T 
asked  Le  Eoy. 

'  I  would  turn  my  sword  into  a  plough- 
share,' he  replied.  *  The  padre  and  madre 
would  be  right  glad/ 

'  He  quite  forgets  his  uncertain  posi- 
tion,' thought  Le  Eoy. 

He  also  forgot  it  as  he  began  to  talk  to 
George.  The  charm  which  had  conquered 
him  at  the  Crystal  Palace  won  him  now, 
and  before  the  visit  was  over  he  found 
himself  asking  him  to  return. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  come  and  see  us 
first,'  said  George.  'We  have  our  little 
pride,  and  we  should  all  feel  that  you 
really  wished  to  see  me,  if  you  would  come 
to  Summerlands.  Of  course  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  come  here  under  any 
circumstances.' 
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Once  more  that  manner  and  smile  sub- 
dued Le  Eoy,  and  he  promised  to  call  on 
Mr.  Prettyman  when  the  cold  was  less 
severe.  As  to  Mimica,  she  looked  on, 
listened,  and  wondered.  But  no  sooner 
had  George  departed  than  Le  Eoy  regretted 
the  promise  he  had  made.  Still,  having 
made  it,  he  kept  it,  and  walked  with 
Mimica  to  Summerlands  the  following 
morning.  They  found  only  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man  and  Miss  Heath,  and  the  visit  was 
rather  awkward  than  agreeable ;  still 
Mimica  felt  that  the  ice  was  broken.  Mrs. 
Prettyman  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
George,  and  Miss  Heath's  monosyllables 
did  not  help  on  conversation ;  so  Mr.  Le 
Roy  was  less  communicative  than  usual, 
and  Mimica  was  glad  when  it  was  over. 

Christmas  morning  saw  a  large  congre- 
gation at  Courtleroy  church.  The  weather 
was  frosty  and  clear ;  the  Lestes  had  re- 
turned  to    their   customary   cheerfulness, 
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and  rich  and  poor  rejoiced  together  on 
the  festival  which  celebrates  the  birth  of 
the  'gentle  child  Jesus.'  The  church  was 
prettily  decorated,  and  even  Le  Eoy  seemed 
cheerful  and  more  at  home  in  the  sacred 
building  than  he  had  been  previously. 
George  Hope  was  the  '  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers/ and  after  service  was  surrounded 
by  friends.  The  Carews  were  foremost  in 
congratulations,  and  even  his  old  enemy, 
Bully,  now  in  the  diplomatic  service,  wel- 
comed him.  But  Montague  was  not  there  : 
he  had  caught  cold,  and  had  been  advised 
to  remain  at  home. 

'  A  merry  Christmas,  Le  Hoy,'  shouted 
Sir  Joshua.  *  I  hear  you  have  called  at 
Summerlands,  and  want  to  know  when 
you  mean  to  honour  us.  It  don't  do  to 
make  cheese  of  one  and  chalk  of  another, 
you  know — does  it,  Miss  Marmont  ?  You 
must  make  your  uncle  come  to  our  jolli- 
fication  next   week,  or   I  shall   think  he 
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owes  me  a  grudge,  as  well  as  tbe  rest  of 
the  family.' 

The  concluding  sentence  was  said  aside 
to  Mimica. 

*  I  will  do  my  best,'  she  replied. 

*  Jollifications  are  not  in  my  way,'  said 
her  uncle,  stiffly. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Helena  was  talking  to 
Barbara  with  unusual  eagerness.  Her 
face  looked  anxious  and  perplexed,  and 
Barbara's  turned  pale  as  she  listened. 

'  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
come  to  Monkton  to-morrow  for  a  consul- 
tation over  my  clothiug-club.  Monty  is 
too  ill  to  admit  of  my  going  to  the  vicar- 
age, and  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  to  put 
off  our  party.  It  is  in  honour  of  Captain 
Hope,  and  Monty  is  very  anxious  about 
it;  but  I  assure  you,  Barbara,  he  is  in  a 
very  precarious  state.  He  was  much 
better,  but  he  has  been  very  depressed 
lately.     I  think  he  would  like  to  see  you, 
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and,  if  you  will  come  to  luncheon  to- 
morrow, we  can  look  over  the  accounts, 
and  you  can  tell  him  why  you  so  posi- 
tively declined  to  let  us  drive  you  home 
when  we  met  at  Courtleroy.  He  has  been 
harping  upon  it  ever  since,  and  I  begin  to 
be  afraid  his  brain  is  excited.  Will  you 
come  ?' 

*  Certainly,  Lady  Helena,  if  you  wish  it/ 
As    Barbara    spoke,   her  brain  was  cer- 
tainly excited,  for  she  knew  not  what  it 
all  meant.     This  to  her,  from   the  Lady 
Helena  Carew  who  had  kept  her  at  arm's 
length  for  years,  and  who,  she  knew  full 
well,    had  worked   on   her  son's  mind   to 
her   prejudice !     She   believed   there  was 
mischief    lurking    beneath,    for    was   not 
Lady  Helena  worldly,  ambitious,  and  im- 
measurably proud?     And   had   not  Leila 
overheard  her  endeavours  to  persuade  him 
to  propose  for  Mimica  ?     But  he  was  ill, 
and  the  advance  had  come  from  her  lady- 
ship ;    therefore   she  would  go,  whatever 
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the  result.  She  had  no  one  whom  she 
could  consult,  for  she  never  nrimed  Cap- 
tain Carew  to  her  parents,  who  suspected 
the  state  of  the  case,  but  had  not  dared  to 
question  one  whose  resolute  will  sometimes 
alarmed  them. 

In  her  excitement  she  left  her  friends 
without  adieux,  and  hastened  home  alone. 
This  did  not  surprise  them,  for  they  knew 
she  disliked  what  she  called  '  church  gos- 
sip,' and  eschewed  it  when  she  could ;  in 
other  words,  she  liked  to  be  undisturbed 
by  general  conversation  after  the  service 
and  sermon.  Not  so  Mimica,  whose 
'  Sunday  gossip '  had  been  for  many  years 
her  sole  recreation  and  chance  of  society. 

'  I  shall  come  and  see  you  this  after- 
noon,' said  George  to  her,  and  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  tell  him  that  her  uncle 
might  object. 

She  had,  with  a  little  management,  pro- 
vided a  substantial  Christmas  dinner  for 
all  the  old  servants,  and  Mrs.   Stone  and 
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the  coachman  were  heard  to  declare  that 
the  good  old  times  were  comirrg  back,  when 
they  saw  the  servants'  hall  full  of  guests. 
Their  master  was  quite  willing  that  this 
should  take  place,  provided  he  was  not 
expected  to  move  in  the  matter.  He  now 
relied  as  implicitly  on  Mimica  as  he  had 
done  on  Searle. 

*  They  are  all  superannuated,'  he  said  to 
her  at  luncheon.  '  We  must  pension  them 
off  and  get  a  new  establishment.  Will  you 
see  about  it,  Mimica  ?* 

'  With  pleasure,  uncle,  when  the  affairs 
are  finally  settled,'  she  replied,  with  a 
laugh.  '  I  don't  think  we  could  afford  it 
now  ;  at  least,  Mr.  Sellon  says  no  change 
must  be  made  at  present.' 

'  What  a  bore  Sellon  is  1  I  never  under- 
stand what  lawyers  were  made  for,  except 
to  *'  bind  heavy  burdens."  I  wish  you 
would  ask  your  friends,  the  Lestes,  not  to 
be  so  demonstrative.  One  would  think 
that  I  gave  them  a  new  living  every  week. 
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Miss  Leste  is  a  happy  exception.  Then 
old  Prettyman  and  his  marvellous  wife  are 
really  too  empresse  with  you,  Mimica. 
Excellent  people ;  but  how  can  you  put  up 
with  them  ?  Still  they  are  preferable  to 
Sir  Joshua.  He  is  intolerable  with  his 
congratulations  upon  my  going  to  church, 
and  his  general  want  of  tact.  Could  you 
not  give  him  to  understand  what  a  bore  he 
is  ?  You  seem  on  excellent  terms  with 
them  all.' 

'  I,  uncle  ?  You  have  conceived  wonder- 
ful notions  of  my  powers  of  management.' 

^  Naturally.  You  have  undertaken  me, 
corporeally  and  spiritually,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced you  are  equal  to  undertake  my 
neighbours.  I  do  not  mean  to  annoy  you. 
I  am  really  grateful  to  you  for  your  mar- 
vellous consideration.' 

Mimica  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  so 
enigmatical  a  speech.  She  was  distressed 
by  it,  and  could  not  make  out  whether  he 
were  in   jest   or  earnest ;   only  he  rarely 
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jested.  She  threw  off  her  chagrin,  how- 
ever, by  following  his  beat. 

'  If  I  am  such  a  duenna,  uncle,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  obey  me  implicitly.  You 
will  have  to  go  out  to  calls,  and  dinners, 
and  afternoon  teas,  and  tennis-parties,  and 
no  end  of  diversions.' 

'  Do  you  like  them,  Mimica  ?' 

'  1  never  tried  them.' 

'  Then  I  am  sure  you  have  too  wise  a 
mind  to  care  for  such  inanities ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  save  me  from  them.' 

Soon  after  this  speech,  he  rose  and  went 
to  his  sanctum,  the  school-room  ;  she  to 
the  library,  where  she  awaited  George. 
She  felt  her  courage  flag,  and  fancied  she 
could  not  encounter  anyone  but  him ;  not 
even  her  guests  in  the  servants'  hall.  But 
Mrs.  Stone  came  to  her  with  an  entreaty 
that  she  would  '  just  come  and  have  a  look 
at  them,'  and  she  went.  The  '  look ' 
cheered  her  even  more  than  her  uncle  had 
depressed  her.     She  arrived  just    as  the 
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plum-puddings  stuck  with  holly  were 
placed  on  the  board,  and  hope  entered  her 
soul  that  better  things  were  at  hand  for 
her  beloved  poor.  They  drank  her  health 
and  the  squire's,  and  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  thanking  them  cheerfully,  which  restored 
her  spirits.  Her  uncle  had  said  that  he 
hated  Christmas,  so  she  had  not  ventured 
to  remind  him  of  it  by  ever  so  slight  a 
decoration  ;  but  here  were  holly,  ivy,  and 
mistletoe  in  abundance. 

Soon  after  she  returned  to  the  library, 
George  arrived.  He  was  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  their  tete-a-tete^  and  began  at 
once  by  asking  her  why  she  had  written 
to  him  of  late  so  rarely  and  so  restrainedly. 

*  Is  it  Mr.  Le  Eoy  who  has  changed  you 
so?'  he  said.  ^Am  I  to  call  you  Miss 
Marmont,  and  not  "•  Mimi,''  henceforth,  as 
he  would  wish  ?  Is  our  happy  intercourse 
to  be  stayed  because  he  is  proud  of  birth 
and  family,  and  I  am — what  I  am  ?  If  so, 
the   greatest  hope  and   happiness  of   my 
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life  will  vanisli  almost  at  its  beginniDo^, 
and  I  shall  have  no  incentive  but 
duty; 

*Do  not  say  so,  George;  do  not  change: 
call  me  always  Mimi  when  you  think  of 
me  or  write  to  me,  but  perhaps — in  public 
— I  scarcely  know  myself ;  I  am  so  little 
accustomed  to  conventionalities.' 

'  I  will  be  careful  in  public ;  I  will  look 
at  you,  and  you  will  understand  me,  as  I 
shall  you.  Dear  Mimi,  your  eyes  speak 
to  me  more  eloquently  than  words,  and  I 
should  be  content  if  I  could  be  assured  of 
one  or  two  things  which  trouble  me.  You 
have  trusted  me  so  faithfully  ever  since  I 
first  knew  you  that  a  doubt  harasses  me. 
You  have  been  so  much  to  me.' 

^  I  will  answer  all  your  questions,  George. 
Ask  them  quickly,  for  my  uncle  may  in- 
terrupt us.' 

'  Horace  Leste  loved  you  dearly ;  he 
told  me  so.  Were  you  pledged  to  one 
another  ?' 
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*  No ;  we  were  as  brother  and  sister, 
nothing  more/ 

*  Montague  Carew  transferred  his  love 
from  Barbara  to  you.     Did  you  return  it  ?* 

'  Oh,  George  !  can  you  ask  me  ?  I  would 
die  rather  than  supplant  another,  especially 
Bold  Barbra.  He  never  really  loved  me, 
and  I  never  cared  for  him  even  as  a  friend.' 

A  smile  so  beautiful  brightened  George's 
countenance  that  Mimica  wondered — won- 
dered also  at  the  piercing  glances  that 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

^Continue  your  catechism/  she  said, 
with  a  smile. 

'  Has  Mr.  Le  Eoy  told  you  not  to  write 
to  me  ?' 

*Not  exactly.  He  said  you  were  now  a 
mau,  young  in  years,  perhaps,  but  of 
military  reputation.  That  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  see  you  off,  and  that  it  was 
time  our  correspondence  ceased.  It  is 
absurd,  for  I  am  years  older  than  you,  and 
am  ever  your  adopted  sister,  just  as  your 
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friends  are  the  padre  and  madre  of  your 
adoption  also.' 

*  Did  he  mention  my  uncertain  birth  and 
position  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'I  understand  him.  But  you,  Mimi? 
Have  his  representations  influenced  you  ? 
Are  our  mutual  relations  changed  in  your 
eyes  ?  In  years  you  are  slightly  my 
senior,  but  I  am  yours  in  all  else.  I  have 
never  been  young,  and,  now  that  I  have 
seen  death,  and  war,  and  slaughter,  I  feel 
as  if  each  day  had  been  a  month,  each 
month  a  year.  Thus  I  am  older  than 
you.' 

'Years  need  not  influence  friendship, 
George.  We  are  friends  for  life.  Surely 
nothing  can  ever  come  between  us,  who 
have  known  one  another  so  long  and  so 
well  ?  If  I  were  not  to  write  to  you  at 
all,  or  you  to  me,  I  should  not  change.' 

*  Dear  Mimi !  You  look  on  me  as  a 
boy  still,  whom  you  have  benefited  for  so 
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many  years,  that  you  forget  bow  they  have 
passed.  You  think  of  me  as  an  adopted 
brother,  and  can  speak  calmly  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  our  correspondence.  I  cannot 
think  of  you  as  a  sister,  because  I  love 
you  with  far  more  than  brotherly  love, 
and  yet  my  feelings  have  not  changed. 
You  have  been  my  guiding  star  ever  since 
that  day  when  we  played  at  soldiering,  to 
this  time  when  I  realise  what  the  awful 
work  of  soldiering  is.  I  hate  jealousy, 
yet  I  have  been  jealous ;  I  know  my  un- 
certain birth,  yet  I  dare  to  aspire  to  you ; 
I  am  aware  of  all  the  obstacles  that  lie 
between  us,  and  yet  I  want  to  call  you 
mine,  now  and  for  ever — for  time  and 
eternity.' 

'  George  !  what  can  you,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  am  quite  old  in  comparison  with 
you,  and  never  thought — never  dreamed  of 
this.  I  have  promised  to  devote  my  life  to 
my  uncle,  and  the  people  who  surround  us ; 
and  you  come  with  these  strange,  unex- 
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pected  words.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest. 
Eemember,  I  am  twenty-six  years  of 
age.' 

'And  I  am  twenty-one.  I  can  wait  till 
I  am  older,  if  the  chances  of  war  give  me 
the  advantage  of  years  ;  but  I  could  not 
wait  to  fcell  you  this,  lest  I  should  die  with- 
out your  knowing  it.  While  I  breathe,  I 
am  yours,  and  God's.  I  can  no  more 
change  my  love  than  my  religion,  for  both 
have  grown  with  me,  and  are  part  of  my- 
self.    May  I  still  call  you  my  Mimi  ?' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that  her  head 
drooped  towards  her  folded  hands  as  they 
lay  on  her  lap,  and  that  a  tear  hung  on  the 
long  eyelash.  She  was  seated  by  the  fire, 
he  near  the  writing-table.  He  rose,  and 
went  towards  her.  Without,  all  was  white, 
cold,  still,  with  the  hand  of  winter  upon 
it ;  within,  all  was  also  calm,  but  for  his 
throbbing  heart.  At  last  she  glanced  up, 
and  gave  him  her  hand. 

*Dear  George,'  she  said,  'I  wish  you  had 
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not  spoken  thus.  I  can  nerer  change;  you 
are  my  brother  still,  my  younger  brother, 
whom  I  love  as  myself.  But  the  disparity 
remains,  for,  as  you  grow  older,  I  grow 
older  also.' 

She  smiled  as  she  said  this,  but,  when  at 
last  she  met  his  grave,  clear,  transparent 
eyes,  the  smile  passed  away,  and  she  realiz- 
ed that  the  serious  earnestness  of  the  reso- 
lute man  was  in  his  heart. 

'  I  will  not  press  or  torture  my  Mimi,' 
he  said,  with  his  winniug  and  irresistible 
manner.  '  She  knows  now  all  my  heart ; 
and,  if  ever  she  can  give  me  more  than  a 
sister's  love,  she  will  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
have  won  not  only  my  spurs,  but  what  is 
far  more  precious  and  enduring  than  they. 
But  I  will  not  ask  her  again  until  I  can  do 
so  with  hope  and  honour/ 

'  Hush  !'  she  exclaimed.  ^  Some  one  is 
in  the  hall.' 

It  was  Barber,  who  came  to  request  that 
Captain  Hope  would  kindly  join  Mr„  Le 
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Roy  in  the  music-room,  as  lie  now  styled 
the  old  school-room. 

*I  will  come  directly,'  said  George,  and 
the  valet  went  away.  '  Tell  me  that  you 
are  still  my  Mimi,'  said  George  once  more, 
standing  near  her  chair. 

^  Be  it  so  :  as  it  has  always  been,'  she 
replied  ;  and  he  left  her,  to  ask  herself  if 
this  was  love. 
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CHAPTER  yjl. 


SIMPLE  TEUTHFULNESS. 


Geoege  found  Le  Eoy  in  a  state  of  excite- 
raent  and  annoyance.     He  scarcely  allowed  • 
him  to  be  seated  before  he  began. 

*  I  suppose  it  was  an  appointment,  as  my 
niece  did  not  follow  me  here.' 

'  I  told  her  I  should  call  this  afternoon/ 
replied  George,  slightly  flurried  by  what 
had  so  lately  passed ;  '  but  there  was  no 
appointment.  When  we  were  last  at  Sum- 
merlands,  I  came  and  went  as  I  chose,  and 
now,  perhaps,  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in 
calling  again  without  your  invitation  or 
permission.  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
it,  Mr.  Le  Roy.     Miss  Marmont  and  I  have 
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been  friends  so  long,  and  my  leave  of  ab- 
sence is  so  short  and  uncertain,  that  I  want 
to  make  the  best  of  my  time.' 

'Would  it  be  an  impertinence  on  my 
part,  Mr.  Hope,  to  inquire  whether  you 
write  to  one  another  the  same  minute  diary 
which  you  wrote  as  children  ?' 

*  I  do,  because  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  Miss  Marmont  has  ceased  to 
write  confidentially  for  many  months,  and 
I  partly  understand  that,  under  new  cir- 
cumstances, she  cannot  do  so.' 

'  You  mean  that  she  does  not  confide 
my  affairs  to  you  ?' 

^  Certainly  not ;  and  she  rarely  writes 
at  all.' 

'  So  much  the  better.  You  will  under- 
stand some  day  that  the  complications 
arising  from  a  correspondence  between 
young  men  and  women  often  become  en- 
tanglements, and  are  always  better  avoid- 
ed. I  trust  yours  will  cease,  for  my  niece 
has  kindly  promised  to  devote  herself  to 
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me,  and  what  with  my  demands,  and  the 
stewardship,  she  has  more  than  she  can  do.' 

George  smiled  as  he  perceived  the  self- 
ishness of  the  man ;  but  the  next  moment 
looked  gravely  and  steadily  at  him,  as  he 
replied  to  his  implied  request. 

'  I  am  Miss  Marmont's  servant  in  all 
things,  and  yield  to  her  wishes.  She 
commands,  I  obey.  I  have  just  told  her 
that  she  has  always  been  and  still  is,  the 
guiding  star  of  my  life,  and  that  without 
her  light  I  should  grope  in  darkness,  but 
for  the  Sun  of  righteousness  which  never 
fails.  I  hope,  Mr.  Le  Roy,  that  you  will 
not  intercept  either  star  or  sun.* 

Le  Roy  had  never  before  been  spoken 
to  in  this  wise.  He  looked  at  the  young 
man  in  surprise  and  perplexity.  He  was 
so  simple,  straightforward,  and  at  the 
same  time  captivating,  that  the  caustic 
answer  he  was  prepared  to  give  changed 
into  kindliness  and  persuasion. 

*  You  are  young  to  speak  so  positively, 
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Captain  Hope,  and  have  yet  to  learn  how 
we  all  change.  But  Mimica,  my  niece ; 
what  did  she  say  ?' 

'  That  we  are  adopted  brother  and  sis- 
ter, she  the  elder,  and  shall  ever  love  one 
another  as  such.  But,  sir,  I  dare  to  look 
forward  to  a  tie  more  binding  still.  I  can 
wait.' 

'  You,  Captain  Hope — for  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, your  name — adopted,  as  you  say, 
yet  venturing  to  look  forward  to  a  union 
with  a  Le  Boy !  You  cannot  be  in 
earnest.' 

George  coloured  to  the  temples.  Never 
since  his  school-days,  when  Bully  Carew 
and  a  few  other  envious  lads  had  taunted 
him  with  his  uncertain  birth,  had  it  been 
cast  in  his  teeth.  And  Le  Boy,  who  was 
a  gentleman,  was  sorry  for  his  words  when 
spoken,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  have  ad- 
dressed him  without  this  slur.  But  George 
also  was  a  gentleman,  and  more,  a  Chris- 
tian.    He  commanded  a  rebellious  inward 
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rising,  and  resisted  the  old  impulse  to 
clench  his  fists ;  but  he  rose  from  his  seat 
as  he  answered  Le  E-oy. 

*My  father  was  a  soldier,  like  myself. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  matters  little 
whether  we  are  in  the  ranks  or  in  com- 
mand if  we  do  our  duty.  The  captain  of 
our  salvation  makes  no  distinction  when 
he  bids  us  ""  fight  the  good  fight  of  Faith," 
and  those  who  serve  Queen  and  country 
faithfully  are  all  equal.  Of  my  mother  I 
know  nothing,  and  I  hope  and  think  she 
was  pure  and  good.'  Here  a  flush  colour- 
ed the  speaker's  face,  but  he  continued  un- 
falteringly, '  My  foster-parents  are  at 
least  without  reproach,  and  in  their  ex- 
ceeding goodness  they  tell  me  I  am  to  be 
their  heir,  as  they  consider  me  their  son. 
They  would  have  me  take  their  name,  but 
my  own  suits  me  best,  as  offering  a 
chance  of  my  discovering  the  friends  of 
my  parents.' 

^It  is  certainly  more  soldier-like  than 
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Prettjman/  said  Le  Eoy,  caustically.     '  I 
cannot  imagine  a  General  Prettjman.' 

*  Why  not?  Deeds  ennoble  names,  and 
that  of  Prettyman  is  ennobled  by  endless 
good  works.  I  had  never  before  thought 
how  my  uncertain  parentage  might  inter- 
fere with  my  love  and  friendship  for 
Mimica.  I  see  it  all  now  and  would  not 
add  to  her  burdens  one  of  mine,  by  bring- 
ing misunderstanding  between  you  and 
her,  since  she  has  promised  to  devote  her- 
self to  you.  Not  that  I  give  her  up,  Mr. 
Le  E-oy.  T  can  wait  till  you  are  brought 
to  see  our  mutual  relations  more  clearly, 
and  perhaps  to  sanction  the  renewal  of 
our  old — correspondence.' 

*Just  so.  If  my  niece  will  consent  to 
this,  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  all  parties. 
They  are  fools  who  ruin  their  lives  and 
prospects  for  women.* 

Le  Eoy  said  this  with  a  bitterness  that 
touched  George,  who  fixed  his  clear  eyes 
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upon  him,  and  said,  with  his  usual  con- 
vincing truthfulness, 

'  Sir,  I  think  we  need  not  ruin  them  if 
we  have  faith  in  the  Divine  leadership  and 
do  not  quail  beneath  the  difficulties  we 
meet.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  guided 
aright  so  long  as  I  trust  ray  Commander.' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  to  his  amaze- 
ment felt  it  grasped  by  Le  Roy.  He  did 
not  know — how  could  he? — the  strange 
feeling^s  of  wonder  and  awe  that  his  sim- 
plicity  of  belief  and  frank  geniality  of 
manner  inspired  in  one  who  had  never 
before  come  in  contact  with  such,  and  who 
had  fled  from  the  world  because  he  had 
been  once  deceived.  But  George  felt  that 
he  parted  from  Le  Roy  as  a  friend,  and 
not  an  enemy,  and  in  this  assurance  bade 
him  a  hurried  good-bye,  not  venturing  to 
wait  for  some  remark  he  seemed  about  to 
make,  lest  it  should  counteract  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  handshake. 
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He  went  back  to  Mimica,  and  found  her, 
as  he  left  her,  deep  in  thought.  There 
was  a  pathetic  ring  in  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  though  his  words  were  manly 
and  determined. 

'Dear  Mimi,  your  uncle  thinks  my 
parentage  uncertain,  and  my  age  and  posi- 
tion unstable.  I  will  mend  all  that  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  forget  me.  He  wishes 
us  to  abstain  from  writing  to  one  another, 
and  says,  what  you  have  already  told  me, 
that  you  have  promised  to  devote  your  life 
tD  him.' 

^  That  need  not  deprive  me  of  the  only 
pleasure  I  shall  have  in  it,'  cried  Mimica, 
passionately.  *I  look  forward  to  your 
letters  as  to  my  only  comfort.  I  am  quite 
old  enough  to  decide  such  matters  for  my- 
self, and,  if  I  am  to  obey  a  tyrant,  it  shall 
be  in  gaining  my  living  elsewhere/ 

'  Do  you  really  care  so  much  for  my 
letters,  my  Mimi?'  asked  George,  the 
pathetic  voice  changing  to  a  glad  cheerful- 
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ness.  *  Then  all  will  be  well.  I  can  wait, 
and  you  can  wait,  until  your  uncle  with- 
draws his  prohibition,  which  he  will,  for  he 
i3  not  a  tyrant,  but  a  human  being  who 
has  suffered  and  been  sinned  against.  Be 
patient  with  him/ 

'  George,  1  am  not  a  child,  and  in  no 
way  subservient  to  him,  except  in  so  far 
as  I  serve  him  in  return  for  food  and 
clothing.     This  I  could  do  to  a  stranger.' 

^  Think  of  his  loneliness,  his  disappoint- 
ments, his  almost  ruin,  Mimi.  You  may 
save  him,  body  and  soul,  with  God's  help. 
He  looks  strangely  beside  himself  at 
intervals.' 

*  Yes,  George  ;  you  are  right — always 
right  and  noble.  I  know  this  is  my  ap- 
pointed work,  and  I  pray  for  grace  to  do 
it.  I  thought  I  was  strong  of  purpose  and 
had  found  the  mission  I  had  been  looking 
for;  but  I  am  weaker  than  water,  after  all. ^ 

And  Mimica  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  wept. 
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'  You  had  better  go,'  she  whispered,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  smooth,  gleaming 
hair. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  pressed  his  lips 
on  the  folded  hands.  He  had  not  dared  so 
far  since  his  boyhood. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  Mimi.  We  will 
wait/  he  breathed,  emphasizing  ever  so 
little  the  toe. 

And  so  they  parted.  When  were  they 
to  meet  again?  who  should  say  ?  for  when 
he  reached  Summerlands  he  found  a  tele- 
gram awaiting  him  summoning  him  to  re- 
join his  regiment.  It  was  ordered  back  to 
Africa,  and  he  was  to  be  at  headquarters 
in  two  days. 

'It  is  really  too  hard,'  said  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,  'just  as  we  had  made  plans  for  a 
dance,  and  have  as  many  engagements  as 
we  can  get  through,  and  everybody  is  in 
love  with  you,  Georgie,  and  Lady  Helena 
has  written  to  beg  you  to  go  and  see 
Captain  Oarew,   and  padre  has  got  quite 
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into  the  spirit  of  it  all.  I'm  sure  those 
Dutch  African  savages  may  well  be  called 
Bores.' 

*  You've  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
my  dear,'  quoth  Mr.  Prettyman,  *  but  you 
know  England  expects  every  man  todohi& 
duty.' 

'I  think  it's  a  man's  duty  to  stop  at 
home,  and  not  to  go  slaughtering  those 
poor,  inoffensive  blacks,'  returned  Mrs. 
Prettyman.  '  That  wasn't  Livingstone's 
way,  and  I'm  sure  his  way  was  best.  You 
may  as  well  have  stopped  away  altogether, 
Georgie.' 

'  Not  quite,  madre  mia.  I  have  seen  you 
all,  and  we  have  come  to  Summerlands 
again.  Besides,  the  dance,  if  it  had  come 
off,  might  have  been  a  failure.  None  of 
the  Lestes  could  have  come  so  soon  after 
Horace's  death,  and  I  am  afraid  Carew  is 
worse.' 

*I  wanted  you  to  see  more  of  that  sweet 
girl  Helena,  Georgie.     She  is  just  the  right 
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age,  and  I  should  like  you  to  marry  one  of 
the  Lestes ;  they  are  all  so  good.' 

George  winced.  ^  The  right  age/  was 
in  everybody's  mind  but  his  own.  Mr. 
Prettyman  interposed  with  his  hearty 
laugh. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  become  a  match- 
maker, Lou,  in  addition  to  your  other 
maternal  propensities,'  he  said.  '  Time 
enough  for  George  to  think  of  marriage 
when  he's  a  general,  which,  Sir  Joshua  in- 
formed me,  he  was  sure  to  be  soon.  I 
said,  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the 
east,  nor  yet  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from 
the  south.  "Then,"  said  he,  "it  must  come 
from  the  north,  and  as  we're  pretty  sure 
to  have  war  with  Eussia,  he'll  get  it  from 
there."' 

*  All  our  plans  for  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New- Year,  spoilt  by  those 
horrid  Bores !'  sighed  Mrs.  Prettyman. 
'  I  wish  you  hadn't  been  born  a  soldier, 
Georgie.* 
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*  Or  rather  bred  one/  put  in  Miss  Heath. 

The  following  morning  George  hastened 
to  Monklands.  He  found  Lady  Helena 
alone,  awaiting  him.  She  was  sitting  in 
state  in  her  morning-room,  which  was 
furnished  according  to  modern  taste  with 
everything  antique.  He  had  never  before 
been  tete-a-teie  with  her  ladyship,  and,  wish- 
ing to  end  the  interview  at  its  beginning, 
inquired  if  he  could  see  Captain  Carew  at 
once,  adding  that  he  was  ordered  to  rejoin 
his  regiment.  He  did  not  like  Lady 
Helena,  and  felt,  instinctively,  that  she 
was  jealous  of  his  success.  She  was,  how- 
ever, so  anxious  about  her  son  that  all  ill- 
feeling  was  merged  into  maternal  longings 
for  his  recovery. 

^  If  you  can  say  anything  to  quiet  his 
restlessness,'  she  began,  motioning  George 
to  a  seat.  '  He  was  much  better,  but  the 
fever  has  returned,  and  with  it  a  nervous 
desire  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  which  is  im- 
possible.    We   want   him   to   resign,   and 
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settle    down    as    a    country    gentleman/ 

'  That  would  be  dull  unless  be  married,' 
suggested  straightforward  George. 

^  Of  course  we  wish  him  to  marry/ 
rejoined  Lady  Helena.  ^But  you  young 
men  are  so  contradictory  and  never  follow 
the  wishes  of  your  parents.  I  forgot.  You 
are  your  own  master.' 

*  Not  so,  Lady  Helena  ;  I  owe  more  than 
obedience  to  my  foster-parents,  and  wish 
to  please  them.    May  I  see  Captain  Carew  ?' 

'  One  word  first :  if — supposing  you  have 
the  opportunity — will  you  persuade  him  of 
the  suitability  of  his  marrying  Miss  Mar- 
mont  ?     You  have  an  influence  over  him.' 

'  I  could  not,  Lady  Helena.  Miss  Mar- 
mont  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  Barbara 
Leste.' 

Lady  Helena  frowned,  and  looked  out 
of  one  of  the  windows  that  made  of  her 
boudoir  a  light  and  gladsome  room.  Broad 
and  wooded  landscapes  were  before  her 
eyes,  and  these  would  descend  to  the  son 
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she  idolized.  Not  far  off  tbe  lands  of 
Courtleroy  joined  them,  and  she  coveted 
them  still.  Had  she  not  schemed  enough  ? 
Was  it  not  sufficient  that  she  had  ruined 
the  happiness  of  a  sister  and  one  owner  of 
Courtleroy  ?  Must  she  ruin  that  of  a  son 
also  ?  George  saw  into  her  mind,  but  he 
thought  he  saw  also  something  of  a 
mother's  tenderness  in  the  eyes  which 
were  gazing  afar  -,  he  was  almost  sure  they 
were  moist. 

^  It  is  a  pity  to  cross  true  love,  Lady 
Helena,'  he  said,  simply  and  dreamily. 

*  Tell  him  what  you  will  then,  only  give 
him  back  to  me — to  me — his  mother.  He 
is  more  to  me  than  life.' 

She  rose  and  stood  before  George,  with 
her  hands  folded  on  her  bosom.  The  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  unapproachable  woman 
looked  at  him  with  a  glance  so  supplicat- 
ing that  it  pierced  him  through.  Why 
did  she  appeal  to  him?  She  could  not  tell, 
but  the  fascination  of  his  truthful  sincerity 
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bad  broken  down  some  barrier  that  she  had 
placed  between  herself  and  peace,  and  she 
was  striving  to  bring  the  pride  within  it 
to  some  level  that  she  had  never  before 
faced.     A  bell  rang  violently. 

*  It  is  Monty — come  to  him/  she  said, 
alarmed. 

George  found  Captain  Carew  on  a  sofa 
in  the  library.  He  looked  very  ill,  and 
was  coughing  violently.  The  room  was  at 
fever-heat,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
being  killed,  partly  by  maternal  kindness, 
partly  by  irritating  contradiction.  He 
grasped  George's  hand,  and  Lady  Helena 
left  them  together. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 


CONFESSIOI^S, 


^  I  WANTED  to  talk  to  you  about  Miss  Mar- 
mont/  Captain  Carew  began,  as  soon  as 
George  was  seated.  He  was  much  excited. 
*  I  have  been  tormented  into  making  a  fool 
of  myself,  and,  if  she  hadn't  the  sense  of  a 
man,  I  should  have  made  a  fool  of  her  too. 
They  say  she  tells  you  everything,  and  I 
want  you  to  give  her  to  understand  that  I 
am  very  sorry  for  having  annoyed  her 
more  than  once.  You  see,  a  fellow  isn't 
always  master  of  himself  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  my  mother  was  always 
urging  me  to  propose  for  her  because  she 
is  heiress  of   Courtleroy;  though  old  Le 
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Roj  is  as  likely  to   many  as  not,  and  then 
where  should  we  all  be  ?' 

*  I  shall  not  see  Miss  Marmont  aofain 
before  I  leave,'  said  George,  rather  stiffly 
for  him. 

*  You  must,  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  don't 
get  certain  demons  out  of  my  head.  This 
is  one  of  them,  Barbara  Lesfce  is  another, 
and  you  are  a  third.' 

a— how?' 

*  Well,  I  took  considerable  pains  to  make 
the  circumstances  of  your  history  known 
in  the  army.  My  brother  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  for  he  was  always  nagging 
about  you.  I  want  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  before  1  die,  and  I  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.' 

'  You  only  told  the  truth.  I  have  no- 
thing to  forgive,  indeed,  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  should  not  have  known  of 
my  father  had  not  the  general  heard  my 
story.' 

*  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Hope.     I  wish 
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I  and  many  another  of  us  had  your  moral 
as  well  as  physical  courage.  I  am  many 
years  your  senior,  but  have  neither  your 
pluck  nor  forbearance.  My  own  illness 
and  poor  Horace's  death  have  opened  my 
eyes  to  many  things,  and  to  none  more 
effectually  than  that  I  began  life  earnestly, 
and  lost  purpose  as  I  pursued  it.  Did 
Horace  say  anything  about  me  ?  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  you, 
because  you  were  off  like  a  shot  when  you 
came  down  last.' 

'  Do  you  really  wish  to  know  what  he 
said  ?  It  involves  another,  and  perhaps  I 
should  not  repeat  it.' 

'  You  mean  Barbara  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Tell  me  all.  Barbara  and  I  understand 
one  another.' 

'  Horace  said  that  one  of  his  regrets 
was  that  he  had  never  had  the  courage  to 
represent  to  you  that  you  had  ruined 
Barbara's  happiness,  and  his  also,  in  part. 
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But  he  forgave  you,  and  believed   that  all 
would  come  right.' 

^It  never  can.  Barbara  and  I  are 
friends.  She  will  not  have  me,  even  if  I 
tell  her  she  is  killing  me  by  her  cold 
distance.  But  how  have  I  meddled  with 
Horace's  happiness  ?' 

'  He  loved  Mimica  Marmont.' 

Captain  Carew  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  there  was  silence  between  the 
young  men,  broken  only  by  what  in  woman 
would  have  been  a  sob,  but  in  the  invalid 
seemed  a  convulsion  of  pain.  George  half 
rose,  but  Carew  bade  him  remain. 

'  I  deserve  it  all,'  he  said.  *  The  revela- 
tion is  good  for  me.  I  have  been  despic- 
able. Loving  Barbara  alone,  the  grandest 
woman  living,  I  have  sought  others,  partly 
from  ambition,  partly  for  pastime,  partly 
from  an  inconstant  nature.  But  Miss 
Marmont  was  too  single-minded  to  en- 
courage me,  pointing  by  her  grand  decision 
to  Barbara.     God  knows  it  is  bitter  to  me 
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now  to  feel  that  I  have  made  the  two 
dearest,  oldest,  best  friends  I  ever  had 
unhappy.  I  think  I  am  a  dying  man. 
How  can  I  atone  ?' 

*  See  Barbara,  or  write  to  her.' 

'  She  avoids  me,  and  my  mother  does 
her  best  to  prevent  our  meeting.  Bar- 
bara is  as  proud  as  Lady  Helena,  and 
would  never  come  here  without  an  invi- 
tation from  her ;  scarcely  with  it.' 

'  But  you  were  not  engaged  to  Barbara  ?' 
*No,    not   by  mere  words,  but  lifelong 
deeds.' 

*  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  amends. 
Confide  in  Lady  Helena ;  she  will  refuse 
you  nothing.     She  said  as  much  to  me.' 

*Why  to  you,  George  Hope?  Are  you 
in  everybody's  confidence — Barbara's,  for 
instance  ?' 

*  No,  but  I  think  she  would  listen  to 
you  if  you  would  say  to  her  what  you  have 
said  to  me.' 

At  this  moment  the  hall-bell  rang,  and 
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shortly  after  Lady  Helena  entered,  and 
told  George  he  was  wanted  for  a  minute. 
She  took  him  to  the  large  dining-room, 
and  again  stood  before  him,  her  hands 
folded  on  her  breast,  her  eyes  dilated. 

*I  have  heard  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween you,'  she  said.  '  I  remained  in  the 
room  behind  the  jportiere.  Barbara  has 
just  arrived.  I  asked  her  to  come  on 
some  trivial  excuse,  and  she  is  here.  What 
shall  I  do  T 

'  Take  her  to  Captain  Carew,  and  leave 
them  together ;  but  leave  them  alone.  Lady 
Helena.  Not  even  a  mother  should  inter- 
meddle between  heart  and  heart,'  replied 
George. 

'Will  you  ask  Barbara?  I  dare  not. 
Tell  her  it  is  my  wish  that  she  should  see 
Monty,  and  his — his — last — request.  It 
is  I  who  have  ruined  their  happiness.  She 
is  in  my  morning-room.' 

*  You  will  come  with  me,  Lady  Helena  ?' 

*  No  ;  I  would  rather  you  went  alone.' 
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Georo;e  found  Barbara  staudino^  not  far 
from  the  door.  Lady  Helena  having  left 
her  almost  before  she  had  greeted  her. 
She  was  meditating  leaving,  and  looked,  as 
she  felt,  annoyed  and  grieved. 

'  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Barbra,' 
began  George,  who  had  certainly  been 
trained  in  no  circumlocution  office.  '  Lady 
Helena  asks  you  to  see  Captain  Carew,  and 
his  one  desire  is  to  be  reconciled  to  you.' 

'  Reconciled  !  We  have  not  quarrelled,' 
said  Barbara,  proudly. 

*But  you  are  not  the  friends  you  once 
were,'  pleaded  George.  '  He  wants  the  old 
friendship.  I  understand  him;  for  I  should 
be  wretched  were  I  estranged  from  Mimi, 
and,  now  he  is  so  ill,  he  imagines,  perhaps, 
what  does  not  really  exist.  He  thinks  he 
is  dying.' 

*But  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  dying. 
Horace  and  he  could  not  both  be  taken 
from  us,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  off  her  guard 
for  the  moment. 
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'We  cannot  tell.  His  mother  says  he 
will  not  live ;  Sir  Joshua  is  aroused  to  his 
danger  at  last,  and  his  feverish  anxiety  to 
settle  certain  affairs  of  conscience  is  alarm- 
ing. Oh  !  Barbra,  come  to  him  !  One 
of  Horace's  last  wishes  was  that  you  and 
he  should  be  friends  again,  as  in  your 
"  sweet  spring  days."  Those  were  his  very 
words.' 

*I  will  go.  But  why  does  not  Lady 
Helena  take  me?' 

'  She  cannot.  And  what  matters  it  who 
takes  you  at  such  a  time  ?' 

Barbara  bent  her  proud  head,  and  fol- 
lowed George  Hope.  He  went  up  to 
Carew  with  the  words  : 

'  She  is  here.  Your  mother  has  brought 
her  to  see  you.' 

'  Barbra  !  That  is  good  !  That  is  kind  ! 
That  is  your  old,  dear  self,'  cried  the  ex- 
cited man,  struggling  to  rise  from  the 
sofa. 

She  hastened  towards  him,  took  his  ex- 
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tended   hands,    and    said,    with   a   strong 
effort  at  calmness, 

*  George  says  you  wish  to  see  me — Lady 
Helena  asked  me  to  come.  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  but — but — I  am  grieved  you 
are  so  ill.' 

She  sat  down  on  the  chair  George  had 
vacated,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  Good-bye,  Carew — good-bye,  Barbra,' 
said  George,  extending  a  hand  to  each,  and 
then  hurrying  from  the  room  with  a  mur- 
mured ^  God  bless  you.' 

He  found  Sir  Joshua  in  the  hall,  stamp- 
ing up  and  down,  fretting  and  fuming.  He 
asked  for  his  horse,  saying  that  he  had  not 
many  hours  to  spare,  as  he  was  to  be  at 
head-quarters  the  following  day.  While  it 
was  coming  round.  Sir  Joshua  exploded. 

'  I  always  said  you  were  a  trump,  Hope, 
whatever  your  parentage  ;  and  there  isn't 
a  better  fellow  living  than  Pretty  man,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Leste.  The  women  are  at 
the  root  of  all  the  mischief,  and  I  vow  it  is 
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better  to  be  an  out-and-out  revolutionary 
radical  than  a  match-maker.  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  'em.  They  meddle  and 
make,  and  change  one  thing  for  another, 
and,  professing  to  go  to  the  root,  absolute- 
ly destroy  it.  When  you  fall  in  love,  my 
boy,  stick  to  her.  Don't  go  flirting  off 
from  girl  to  girl.  That's  what  I  call 
liberal.  Now,  a  Liberal  Government  never 
knows  its  own  mind — it's  a  match-maker. 
If  Lady  Helena  had  let  'em  alone,  they'd 
be  man  and  wife  by  this  time,  and  Monty 
wouldn't  have  caught  that  confounded 
African  fever.  Keep  out  of  that,  my  dear 
young  friend.  Do  you  think  he  will  re- 
cover ?  He  would,  if  Barbra  would  nurse 
him ;  she  brings  all  the  sick  people  round.' 
George  knew  not  what  to  answer,  he 
could  only  say,  as  he  wrung  the  baronet's 
hand,  that  he  had  seen  men  recover  who 
were  worse  than  his  son ;  and,  so  saying, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  the  baronial 
towers  of  Monklands. 
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He  rode  home  at  full  gallop,  and  found 
luncheon  still  awaiting  him.  His  madre 
would  not  have  it  removed  until  assured 
that  he  had  been  regaled  elsewhere. 

'  I'm  sure  I  wish  we  hadn't  come  to 
Summerlands,'  she  groaned.  'If  we  had 
been  in  town,  we  should  at  least  have  seen 
the  last  of  you,  Georgia.' 

*  Before  he  is  eaten  up  by  wild  boars/ 
put  ia  her  husband.  *  But  I  shall  run  up 
and  join  in  the  hurrahs  of  the  multitude 
who  won't  care  much  whether  he  is  eaten 
up  or  not.     Such  is  glory.' 

*  Yes,'  sighed  George,  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  comfortable  portion  of  game  pie. 

After  luncheon  he  waylaid  Miss  Heath. 
He  wanted  a  confidante,  and  knew  that 
this  taciturn  lady  was  safe.  He  found  her 
deep  in  a  quasi-theological,  quasi-scientific 
book,  seated  over  the  fire  in  what  was 
called  the  small  drawing-room.  She  es- 
chewed light  literature,  and  was  subjected 
to  many  caustic  remarks  from  her  host, 
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who  was  always,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  wish- 
ful to  improve  his  own  mind  by  intercourse 
with  hers :  only  she  locked  it  up  with  a 
safety  key  made  on  purpose.' 

'  Would  you  grant  me  a  few  moments' 
conversation?'  began  George,  as  Miss 
Heath  looked  up  from  her  book. 

*  Certainly,'  she  replied,  and  closed  it. 
He  sat  down  at  her  side  near  the  fire 

over  which  she  was  shivering,  for  Milly 
Heath  felt  the  cold  terribly.  She  was 
discriminating,  and  saw  that  he  was  trou- 
bled. His  face  always  reflected  the  state 
of  his  soul,  and  all  who  knew  him  read  his 
feelings  through  his  eyes. 

*  I  shall  not  see  Mimica  again.  Miss 
Heath,  and  I  have  a  message  from  Captain 
Carew  for  her.  You  know  or  can  guess 
what  has  passed  between  Mimi  and  him, 
and  he  wishes  her  to  understand  that  he  is 
sorry  for  having  annoyed  her.  You  are  as 
secretive  as  we  all  ought  to  be,  I  suppose, 
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and  I  am  not  betraying  confidence  if  I  ask 
you  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I  cannot.' 

*  Why  not,  Captain  Hope  ?  I  would 
rather  you  took  it  or  wrote  it  yourself/  re- 
turned Miss  Heath,  who  no  longer  called 
her  hero  George. 

*  I  have  wished  Mimica  good-bye :  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Le  Roy :  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  go  to  Courtleroy  again.' 

'  But  you  can  write.  I  dislike  being 
mixed  up  in  the  Carew  affairs.' 

'  Mr.  Le  Roy  has  requested  me  not  to 
write  to  Mimi,  and  has  so  worded  his  re- 
quest that  I  must  abide  by  it.  Indeed, 
until  I  have  made  a  name  for  myself,  I 
must  be  content  neither  to  see  her  nor 
write  to  her.  This  for  her  sake.  You 
will  sometimes  tell  me  about  her,  Miss 
Heath,  for  you  know  how  dearly  I  love 
her.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.  What  has  Mr.  Le 
Roy  done  ?' 
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'  Put  a  stop  to  our  intercourse,  and  in 
his  view  he  is  right.  But  what  I  ask  you 
to  do,  Miss  Heath,  is  to  tell  Mimica  from 
me  that  she  need  fear  no  further  annoy- 
ance from  Carew,  if  his  proposals  luere  an 
annoyance,  and  1  think  they  were.  I  was 
too  hurried  to  refuse  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage, or  to  remember  that  I  was  not  about 
to  resume  my  diary.' 

Here  a  melancholy  smile  passed  over 
George's  face.  How  could  he  live  without 
tliat  daily  interchange  of  thought  with  his 
Mimi? 

'What  has  Mr.  Le  Roy  said?'  asked 
Miss  Heath. 

'  That  Mimica  has  promised  to  devote 
herself  to  him  and  his  affairs,  and  will 
have  no  time  to  bestow  on  a  nameless 
soldier.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all.  You  know  how  I  love  her.  I  owe 
more  to  her  than  to  any  human  being,  ex- 
cept padre  and  madre.  Ever  since  I  was 
a  child  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
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when  I  could  ask  her  to  be  ray  wife  .  .  .  ' 
*  Your  wife  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Heath,  sur- 
prised out  of  her  ordinary  quiescence.  '  She 
is  years  older  than  you ;  she  looks  on  you 
as  a  bo3^' 

^  That  is  what  you  all  say ;  but  I  am  not 
a  boy/  replied  George,  laughing  quietly. 
*  Even  Mimi  spoke  of  our  respective 
ages,  which  I  had  not  considered.  Souls 
count  no  years,  eternity  no  time.  Mr.  Le 
Roy  thought  more  of  disparity  of  condition 
than  of  age.' 

'  Surely  you  did  not  tell  him  ?' 
*I  did.  I  am  glad  he  knows,  so  that  I 
can  now  fight  in  a  fair  field.  I  pity  him, 
and  would  not  rob  him  of  the  only  thing 
he  has  to  love.  I  am  young  and  can  wait, 
and  if  Mimica  loves  me  she  will  also 
wait.' 

'  George  Hope,  you  are  an  enthusiast.' 
'Am  I  ?     Then  I  rejoice,  for   without 
enthusiasm  we  win  neither  iu  love  nor  war. 
You  will  take  my  message  ?' 

VOL.  HI.  L 
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^Yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  Mr.  Le 
Roy  said.' 

'  That  I,  nameless  and  adopted^  could 
scarcely  aspire  to  be  united  to  a  Le  Roy. 
He  thought  I  could  not  be  in  earnest — he 
even  questioned  my  right  to  the  name  of 
Hope; 

'  And  you — what  did  you  say  ?' 

'  I  forget ;  but  something  to  the  effect 
that  my  father  was  a  soldier,  but  of  my 
mother  I  knew  nothing,  though  I  doubted 
not  she  was  pure  and  good.' 

Again  George  flushed  as  he  said  this, 
and  the  colour  seemed  to  be  reflected  on 
Miss  Heath's  pale  face.  She  shuddered 
slightly,  rose  from  her  fireside  seat,  and 
walked  towards  a  window  through  which 
the  red  glow  of  a  winter  sunset  was  pene- 
trating. The  outer  world  was  white  and 
crisp  with  frozen  snow. 

*  Should  I  have  time  to  get  to  Courtle- 
roy  and  back  before  dinner  ?'  she  asked. 

'There  is  no  immediate  hurry,'  replied 
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Georg^e.     '  The  messaoje  can  wait  till  after 

O  CD 

I  am  gone.' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  up  to 
London  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Prettymau 
and  you.  If  so,  I  must  see  Mimica,  and 
could  deliver  your  message  incidentally. 
Will  you  come  with  me.  What  I  have  to 
say  nearly  concerns  you,  and  you  must  be 
at  hand.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing to  compromise  Mimica,  but  my  busi- 
ness is  important  and  you  must  witness 
it.  I  mean,  you  should  be  in  or  near 
the  house.'  Miss  Heath  was  apparently 
flurried. 

*  I  will  walk  with  you  and  wait  for  you, 
Miss  Heath,'  said  George,  puzzled  by  her 
request  and  manner.  *But,  if  I  see 
Mimica,  I  can  give  the  message  myself.' 

'  Just  so.  I  will  put  on  my  things. 
Explain  to  Louisa.  I  fear  she  will  be 
annoyed.' 

Mrs.  Prettyman  certainly  was  annoyed, 

but,  as  she  said,   when  Milly  Heath  took 

l2 
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anything  into  her  head,  nobody  could  get 
it  out;  but  why  she  should  carry  off 
Georgie  at  such  a  crisis  passed  her  under- 
standing. 

*  You  shall  know,  Louisa ;  you  shall 
know  afterwards,'  whispered  Miss  Heath ; 
and  she  and  George  walked  forth  together 
in  the  frosty,  darkening  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DISCLOSURES. 


*  Is  this  to  be  in  love  ?'  questioned  Mimica 
of  herself,  after  George  had  left  her  that 
Christmas  Dav.  *  Is  it  for  this  I  have 
fancied  myself  his  elder  sister,  his  pro- 
tector, his  adviser,  and  I  know  not  what 
else  ?  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother?  No,  not  quite.  I  am — let  me 
see — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  years  and — 
a  half,  yes,  a  half,  his  senior.  He  is  over 
one-and-twenty,  I  am  nearly  twenty-six. 
Yet  I  love  him!  But  it  must  not  be. 
My  uncle  is  right,  it  can  never  be.  Yet 
how  can   I  live  without    the   letters  and 
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diaries  which  have  been  my  happiness-  for 
fifteen  years.  How  can  I  say  farewell  for 
ever  to  one  whom  I  have  loved  and  cared 
for  so  long  ?  Is  this  my  mission,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  waiting  on  my  strange, 
lonely  uncle  ?  I  have  promised  him,  and 
I  must  keep  my  word,  God  helping  me. 
All  my  aspirations  after  some  great  work 
are  merged  in  this  dull  round  of  business 
and  semi-servitude,  and  I  shall  have  no 
George  to  help  and  counsel  me.  But  how 
he  loves  me  !  how  he  loves  me  !  In  purpose, 
foresight,  faith,  he  is  years  older  than  I, 
yet  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  first 
into  this  world.  What  a  medley  it  all  is  ! 
And  here  comes  my  uncle.  What  will  he 
say  ?  what  can  I  do  ?' 

Mimica  seized  the  poker  and  began  to 
stir  the  fire,  which  was  nearly  out  for  want 
of  tendance.  She  usually  kept  it  bright 
and  the  hearth  clean  for  her  uncle's  sake  ; 
whose  mood  depended,  she  had  found,  on 
exterior   objects.     When   he   entered    she 
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was  on  her  knees  poking  splinters  of  wood 
between  the  bars. 

'  How  gloomy  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Hero- 
worship  has,  I  suppose,  superseded  fire- 
worship.  Achilles  has  extinguished  the 
vestal  flame.' 

'It  is  beginning  to  burn,  uncle.  The 
gas  has  caught/  said  Mimica,  humbly. 

He  took  the  poker  and  severed  a  large 
piece  of  coal,  from  which  issued  the  pent- 
up  light. 

'Emblematic,' he  exclaimed,  as  the  fire 
began  to  burn  in  earnest.  '  I  suppose  the 
ardent  flame  that  has  just  burst  through 
the  breast  of  your  adorer,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that,  Mimica.  But  a  pint  of  water 
will  put  it  out.  I  trust  you  threw  on  the 
cold  element.' 

'  I  had  none  at  hand  to  throw,  uncle. 
But  I  understand  you  did  it  instead.  I 
suppose,  if  a  fire  is  to  be  put  out,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  who  quenches  it,  or  how  it  is 
managed.' 
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'  It  matters  very  much,  Mimica.  If  ex- 
tiDguished  promptly  and  completely,  it 
does  not  break  out  again  ;  if  allowed  to 
rage  it  destroys  ;  if  only  half  put  out  it 
smoulders.  I  trust  we  have  entirely  ex- 
tinguished the  fires  of  your  youthful  lover. 
They  have  not  consumed  much  of  him,  and 
he  will  soon  get  over  the  scorching,  as  men 
do.' 

'  You  did  not,  uncle.' 

These  words  escaped  from  Mimica  invol- 
untarily, and  she  soon  wished  them  unsaid. 
She  saw  by  the  quickening  firelight  that 
her  uncle  was  excited,  and  feared  his  rush- 
ing out  into  the  frosty  night.  He  did, 
indeed,  go  towards  the  windows,  but,  to 
her  relief,  it  was  only  to  draw  down  the 
blinds.  He  then  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  finally  sat  down  near 
her. 

*  Do  you  love  this  boy — this  foundling  ?' 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

*  That  is  a  secret  I  decline  to  tell,'  she 
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replied,  with  spirit,  and  an  offended  tone. 

'  If  you  do,  you  must  choose  between  us,' 
he  continued,  his  manner  betokening  an 
inward  struggle.  *  You  must  break  your 
promise  to  me,  and  let  Courtleroy  go  to 
the  dogs  again.  I  would  rather  it  went 
to  them  than  to  a  youth  of  uncertain 
parentage,  even  though  he  is  what  he  is, 
and  I  like  him.  I  have  grown  to  love  you, 
child,  and  cannot  do  without  you.  You 
saved  me  once  from  self-destruction,  be- 
ware how  you  leave  me  alone  to  be  temp- 
ted again.  You  are  filling  a  gap  yawning 
for  half  my  life,  and  through  you  I  am 
returning  to  my  duties — by  your  instru- 
mentality our  little  world  smiles  again,  and 
I  am  learning  to  forget  the  past  to  which 
you  so  roughly  alluded.' 

'  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle.  I  will  never, 
never  leave  you,'  exclaimed  impulsive  Mi- 
mica,  touched  to  the  quick  by  this  un- 
expected revelation  of  feelings  of  which 
she  knew  nothing. 
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'  You  liave  wished  him  good-bye  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  will  not  be  unhappy  ?' 

'  Not  if  you  really  love  me.' 

'Such  love  as  I  have  to  give  is  yours^ 
Mimica.' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  laid  hers 
within  it.  He  clasped  and  fondled  it 
gently,  but  happily  did  not  see  the  tears 
that  filled  her  eyes.  She  forgot  his  selfish- 
ness in  the  knowledge  that  he  loved  her, 
and  the  sense  of  her  duty  towards  her 
mother  s  brother  and  the  one  relative  she 
had  in  the  world,  deadened  the  pain  at  her 
heart.  They  sat  awhile  in  silence,  and  then 
he  suddenly  rang  for  lights. 

Barber  brought  them,  and  with  them  life 
and  thought  seemed  to  return  to  their  old 
monotony.  She  asked  a  casual  question 
about  her  guests. 

'They  are  at  tea,  ma'am,'  replied  Barber, 
solemnly.  *  They  have  greatly  enjoyed 
themselves.     As  they  are  no  longer  young, 
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Mrs.  Stone  persuaded  them  not  to  go  again 
to  church,  the  afternoon  being  cold,  so  I 
took  mj  violin  and  played  to  them  sacred 
music  instead.' 

'  What  did  jou  plav.  Barber  ?'  asked  Le 
Rov.  suddenly  interested. 

'Pieces  suitable  to  the  dav,  sir — "Unto 
US  a  child  is  born,"  and  such-like.  They 
requested  some  hymns,  and  I  selected  a  few 
from  the  *•  Ancient  and  Modem,"  Christmas 
ones.  sir.  t  :  u  vrill  comprehend.  They  sang 
to  mv  accompaniment,  and,  althouojh  their 
voices  quavered  a  little.  I  assure  you  it 
V  s  '„;:  :,:;,  sir.  TTe  had  quite  an  enjoy- 
able afieruoo::,  thanks  to  you  and  Miss 
iMarmont." 

'  Xot  to  me.  Barber,  but  I — hem !  am 
o^lad  vour  violin  was  of  use.' 

'  Music,  heavenly  maid,  can  soften 
stones,  as  I  have  heard  you  remark,  sir/ 
said  Barber,  and  bethought  himself  of  his 
master's  dinner. 

•This   is    a    ne^    act   in   our  domestic 
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drama/  said  Le  Roy,  when  lie  was  gone. 
'  Barber  descends  in  the  social  scale,  and, 
for  want  of  congenial  spirits,  amuses  the 
servants'  hall.' 

'  The  next  is  Mr.  Sellon's  visit  to-morrow. 
He  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  he  would  be 
here/  said  Mimica. 

SeUon  arrived  about  midday,  and  did  his 
best,  by  dry  business  details,  to  distract 
her  mind  from  thoughts  and  regrets  con- 
nected with  George  Hope.  Still,  she  was 
always  thinkino:  of  him.  and  his  face  was 
€Ter  before  her.  She  little  knew  that  he 
was  brinorinsr  tosrether  her  friend  Barbara 
and  her  supposed  suitor  Captain  Carew, 
while  she  and  Sellon  were  talking  of  mort- 
gages and  settling  accounts.  The  lawyer 
was,  at  last,  in  communication  with  Searle. 
who  had  escaped  to  America.  Acting  on 
Mr.  Le  Roy's  resolution  not  to  prosecute, 
he  had  promised  immunity  for  the  past, 
provided  Searle  made  a  clear  statement  of 
his  own  defalcations  and  the  liabilities  of 
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Le  Roy.  This  was  in  progress,  and  Sellon 
said  he  saw  daylight  at  last,  while  Le  Roy 
persisted  in  taking  all  the  blame  of  his 
losses  and  crosses  on  himself.  '  If  Searle 
is  a  villain,  I  have  made  him  one,'  he 
said  :  and  it  was  difficult  to  contradict  him, 
since  those  who  neglect  their  own  interest 
have  no  right  to  expect  another  to  watch 
over  it. 

Sellon  had.  with  some  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  Le  Eoy  to  join  him  and  Mimica 
in  a  revision  of  certain  documents  on  the 
afternoon  when  Geors-e  and  Miss  Heath 
were  discussing  what  had  passed  at  Court- 
leroy  on  Christmas  Day.  They  were  in  the 
library,  Sellon,  Mimica,  and  the  mortgages 
near  and  en  the  table,  Le  Roy  lounging  in 
his  easy-chair.  All  were  congratulating  one 
another  on  the  possibility  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Courtleroy  afi'airs  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date. 

*I  can  scarcely  see,"  said  Himica,  who 
was  poring  over  some  bills.     *  The  after- 
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noons  close  very  early,  and  perhaps  we  had 
better  have  candles.' 

^iSTot  yet ;  the  sun  has  not  set/  returned 
her  uncle.  'What  is  to  become  of  Searle's 
family  ?' 

'  They  are  gone   to  America,  bag  and 

baggage,  thanks   to   your   lenity,   or ' 

began  Sellon,  and  paused. 

*  Or  cowardice,  perhaps,'  supplied  Le 
Eoy.  '  Who  on  earth  is  this  ?  We  have 
literally  no  peace,  Mimica.' 

The  last  words  were  called  forth  by  the 
sound  of  the  hall  bell,  which  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  appearance  of  Barber. 

'  Miss  Heath,  sir.  She  particularly 
wishes  to  see  you  and  Miss  Marmont,' 
he  said. 

'  What  can  she  want,  Mimica  ?  Pray 
find  out,'  said  Le  Eoy,  irritably.  '  But 
bring  her  in,  of  course.' 

Mimica  went  into  the  hall,  and,  to  her 
surprise  and  joy,  saw  George,  and,  for  the 
momeut,  no  one  else.     Their  hands  had 
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scarcely  met,  when  Miss  Heath  came  for- 
ward, and  said,  with  unusual  haste, 

'  Mimica,  I  must  see  your  uncle  at  once. 
It  is  on  an  important  matter,  which  con- 
cerns us  all.  You  and  Captain  Hope  must 
be  present.  Let  us  go  to  him  immedi- 
ately ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

'  Mr.  Sellon  is  with  him,'  said  Mimica, 
trembling  between  fear  and  the  happiness 
of  once  more  seeing  George. 

'  So  much  the  better.  They  are  in  the 
library  ?     Come.' 

Miss  Heath  went  into  the  library  without 
further  announcement. 

*  Is  she  out  of  her  mind  ?'  asked  Mimica 
of  George. 

'  I  scarcely  know,  but  she  says  she  has 
some  important  disclosure  to  make  that 
nearly  concerns  me,  and  that  I  must  be 
present,'  he  replied.  '  I  did  not  mean  to 
come  again,  though  I  longed  to  see  you 
once  more.  What  can  I  say  to  Mr.  Le  Roy 
in  excuse  ?' 
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Miss  Heath  was  before  him  in  this. 
When  he  and  Mimica  followed  her  to  the 
library,  they  heard  the  words  : 

'  Captain  Hope  is  with  me,  Mr.  Le  Roy. 
He  would  not  have  come  but  for  me.  I 
wish  to  prove  to  you  that  the  slur  you  cast 
on  him  yesterday  was  undeserved.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy  rose  and  offered  a  seat. 
Happily  the  subdued  light  concealed  the 
annoyance  of  his  face.  Sellon  came  for- 
ward to  shake  hands,  and  proposed  leav- 
ing the  room,  but  Miss  Heath  begged  him 
to  remain.  Scarcely  was  the  door  closed 
behind  George,  when  she  began  what  she 
had  to  say  with  nervous  haste.  There 
was  no  time  for  further  greeting,  so  he 
remained  standing  near  the  door,  while 
Mimica  resumed  her  vacated  seat  at  the 
writing-table. 

'I  hope  she  will  come  quickly  to  the 
point,'  thought  Mimica,  who  knew  by 
experience  that  when  Miss  Heath  had  a 
story  to  tell  she  grew  strangely  puzzled. 
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It  was  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  went  over  and  over  the  same  ground 
without  seeming  to  advance,  and  evi- 
dently dreaded  the  result  of  her  communi- 
cation. 

*  Perhaps  you  had  better  begin  at  the 
beginning,  Miss  Heath/  suggested  Sellon. 

'  That  will  be  best,'  she  replied,  turning 
towards  him,  and  so  avoiding  Mr.  Le 
Eoy's  eyes.  '  It  must  be  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to 
Courtleroy  as  governess  to  Mimica's 
mother.  I  was  quite  young,  and  more  of 
a  companion  than  governess.  When  she 
married  I  went  to  Monklands  to — to — help 
Lady  Helena,  and  be  with  Lady  Margaret 
— You  remember,  Mr.  Le  Eoy.  My  par- 
ents were  both  dead.  After  my  father's 
death  my  mother  married  again,  and  died 
leaving  an  only  boy.  I  had  to  look  after 
him,  for  her  husband,  a  lawyer,  was  also 
dead.  He  lived  with  an  old  servant  until 
he  went  to  school,  and  I  used  to  see  him 

VOL.  III.  M 
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during  my  holidays.  Sometimes  he  came 
to  see  me.  He  was  very  handsome  and 
taking,  and  everybody  liked  him/ 

Here  Le  Roy  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment, as  much  as  to  say,  '  What  is  that  to 
me?' 

^  He  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  when  I 
was  in  London  would  waylay  me  when- 
ever he  could.  He  often  met  us  in  the 
park  or  gardens ' 

'  Us  ?     Who  ?"  interrupted  Le  Roy. 

'  My  pupil  and  me.  I  got  him  a  situa- 
tion as  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  he 
hated  the  desk.  He  was  young  and  wild, 
but  not  wicked,  and  never  told  a  lie  ;  but 
he  soon  ran  out  of  all  that  his  father  left 
him.' 

'  What  has  this  to  do  with  Captain  Hope 
or  our  interview  yesterday  ?'  asked  Le  Roy, 
impatiently. 

'You  will  see,  you  will  see.  But  you 
must  prepare  yourself,  Reginald  Le  Roy,' 
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replied  Miss  Heath,  who  was  so  flurried 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  and  whose 
courage  was  failing. 

Mimica  came  forward  and  sat  down  be- 
side her,  taking  her  hand  and  whispering, 
'  Tell  the  worst  at  once,  and  let  it  be  over.' 
The  red  sunlight  and  flickering  firelight 
cast  fantastic  glimmers  over  the  room  and 
its  inmates. 

'The  worst!'  echoed  Miss  Heath. 
'When  was  that?  It  must  have  been 
when  Lady  Margaret  eloped,  no  one  knew 
with  whom.  I  never  guessed.  I  was  in 
despair  lest  I  should  be  blamed,  but  no 
one  blamed  me.  I  was  grieved  from  my 
heart  for  you,  Reginald,  though  I  guessed 
the  match  was  forced  upon  her.' 

*  Pray  come  to  the  point,'  said  Le  Roy, 
hoarsely,  clenching  the  elbow  of  his  chair. 

'  I  will,  only  I  dread  it  now  that  I  have 
begun.  Some  time  before  this  I  had  lost 
sight  of  my  brother,  and  was  told  by  one 
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of  bis  fellow-clerks  that  lie  had  volun- 
teered for  the  army.  I  was  very  unhappy 
about  him,  for  I  loved  him  dearly.  I  went 
to  live  with  Mrs.  Le  Roy  as  companion 
after  I  left  Monklands,  and  we  settled,  as 
you  know,  in  London.  We  had  been 
there  over  a  year  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  entreating  me  to  come 
to  him  at  once.  I  went  to  the  address  he 
gave  me.  It  was  near  Regent's  Park,  and 
I  noticed  that  there  v/ere  trees  about 
the  place,  and  that  it  looked  bright  and 
cheerful.  My  brother  met  me  at  the 
door. 

*  '*  Come  in,  for  God's  sake,"  he  said,  and 
hurried  me  upstairs. 

^  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant,  and  he 
took  me  straight  to  the  room  whence  it 
came.  I  saw  that  the  mother  lay  on  the 
bed.  My  brother  led  me  to  her,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand.  I  nearly  fainted,  for  it 
w^as  my  darling  lost  Margaret.' 
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At  this  announcement  an  awful  groan 
broke  from  Le  Roy,  and  exclamations  of 
astonishment  from  the  others,  George 
Hope  came  up  to  Miss  Heath  with  the 
agitated  cry, 

*  She  was  my  mother !' 

Mimica  turned  to  her  uncle.  All  was 
confusion,  for  the  effort  and  the  tension 
had  overcome  Milly  Heath's  nerves,  and 
she  became  suddenly  hysterical. 

*Take  her  from  the  room,  leave  me,' 
shouted  Le  Roy,  with  tones  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  books  on  the  library  shelves. 
They  steadied  Miss  Heath's  nerves,  however, 
who  rose,  faced  him,  and  said,  humbly, 

*  I  grieved  for  you,  for  myself,  for  my 
brother,  for  Margaret.  But  they  were 
married,  and  she  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  George  Hope.  1  promised  not  to  tell. 
I  have  broken  my  promise  for  his  sake  and 
Mimica's.  Forgive  me  a  secrecy  which  I 
could  not  help  and  which  has  nearly  killed 
me.' 
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'Leave  roe/  repeated  Le  Roy,  more 
gently,  and  George  Hope  took  his  newly- 
found  aunt  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 


'  MOEE  THAN  MY  LIFE.' 


George  Hope  did  not  wait  for  further 
revelation,  but  hurried  Miss  Heath  away 
from  Courtleroy,  without  leave-takings. 
In  his  excitement  he  forgot  even  Mimica ; 
he  only  felt  that  after  such  a  disclosure  it 
was  no  place  for  him.  The  sun  had  set 
and  a  clear  moon  arisen  over  the  frost- 
bound  earth,  as  he  and  his  companion 
walked  quickly  back  to  Summerlands. 
He  offered  her  his  arm  silently  and 
supported  her  as  she  clung  nervously  to 
him,  but  neither  spoke.  He  could  not ; 
she  feared  to  excite  him  by  further  dis- 
closures.    They    walked   so   rapidly   that 
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there  seemed  no  breathing  space  for 
words ;  their  thoughts  were  scai'cely  con- 
trollable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prettyman  were  anxious- 
ly awaiting  them,  and  came  out  to  tlie  hall 
to  meet  them. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  been  to  see  Mimica 
again,  but  it  is  hard  to  have  had  you  so 
little  this  last  day/  began  Mrs.  Prettyman, 
aggrieved. 

'  Come  in  here,  madre,'  cried  George. 
*  Padre,  come  in  here.' 

' Yery  authoritative.  What's  the  matter?' 
responded  Mr.  Prettyman,  following  the 
others  into  a  small  room  inside  the  drawing- 
room. 

*  Goodness  me,  Georgie,  you  are  ill/ 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

'  No,  1  am  not ;  but  I  am  astonished, 
perplexed,  alarmed.  Miss  Heath  has  just 
told  Mr.  Le  Eoy  that  I  am  the  son  of  her 
brother  and  of  Lady  Margaret,  his  false 
love.' 
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Miss  Heath  sat  down  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  suddenly  realizing 
what  she  had  done.  Mrs.  Prettyman 
looked  at  her  with  '  Ah,  Milly,  what  does 
he  mean  ?'  while  her  husband  asked  much 
the  same  question  of  George.  He  re- 
capitulated breathlessly  what  he  had  so 
lately  heard,  standing  between  his  foster- 
parents,  and  looking  first  at  one,  then  at 
the  other.  He  was  naturally  much  ex- 
cited, and  took  no  heed  of  Miss  Heath's 
suppressed  groans. 

'  This  is  romance  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pretty- 
man,  when  he  paused. 

'  Never  mind  what  it  is,'  said  his  wife. 
^  If  it  is  really  true,  there  is  no  one  to  claim 
you,  Georgie.  You  are  just  as  much  our 
son  as  ever.'  She  put  her  arm  round 
George,  and  he  kissed  her.  *  But,  Milly, 
what  does  it  all  mean  ?'  she  added. 

Miss  Heath  was  unable  to  reply.  The 
efforts  she  had  made  and  the  subsequent 
hasty  walk  had  prostrated  her.     She  now 
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sat  motionless  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  George, 

'Milly!  Milly!  She  has  a  fit/  cried 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  ^  Bring  wine.  Go  for  a 
doctor.' 

'  No,  no/  murmured  Miss  Heath,  still 
gazing  at  George,  who  suddenly  perceived 
that  she  was  not  herself,  and  aided  his 
madre  in  unfastening  her  bonnet-strings 
and  supporting  her. 

Mr.  Prettyman  brought  wine,  which  he 
insisted  on  her  swallowing,  and  she 
gradually  revived. 

*  Let  me  carry  her  upstairs,'  whispered 
George. 

'No;  I  will  go  through  with  it,'  she 
gasped. 

'What  does  it  matter,  Milly?'  asked 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  *  You  can  tell  us  how  it 
happened  some  other  time.  It  don't  signify 
to  uSj  so  long  as  there  is  no  one  alive  to 
claim  our  boy.' 
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^  Ah,  Louisa  !  You  will  hate  me  when 
you  know  all/ 

'  We  will  decide  that  when  you  have  told 
us.  You  had  better  lie  down  on  this 
couch,  and  put  off  further  disclosures,'  said 
Mr.  Prettyman. 

But  Miss  Heath,  with  a  great  mental 
effort,  recovered  herself.  She  asked  them 
to  sit  down  and  took  up  the  thread  of  her 
story  where  she  had  left  it  at  Courtleroy, 
addressing  George  particularly. 

'Your  mother.  Lady  Margaret,  was 
dying  when  I  reached  her,  but  she  was 
quite  sensible,  and  able  to  assure  me  that 
the  short  period  of  her  married  life  had 
been  the  happiest  she  had  ever  known. 
She  made  me  promise  not  to  tell  Lady 
Helena,  or,  indeed,  anyone,  her  history. 
She  said  her  darling  husband  would  take 
care  of  you,  and  that  her  only  regret  in 
marrying  him  was  that  she  had  deceived 
Reginald  Le  Eoy.     She  died  in  my  brother's 
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arms,  with  you,  an  infant,  at  her  side.     She 
had  everything  she  needed. 

'  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mrs.  Le  Roy 
with  this  secret  on  my  mind.  I  managed  to 
see  my  brother  most  days,  and  to  go  to  the 
funeral.  She  was  buried  in  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery, where  you  will  find  her  grave  well  tend- 
ed, and  marked  with  a  white  cross,  on  which 
is  inscribed  "To  Margaret."  The  landlady 
took  care  of  you,  until  your  broken-hearted 
father  took  you  with  him  to  Ireland,  where 
his  regiment  was  ordered.  I  am  afraid  I 
may  have  been  cold,  and  even  upbraided 
him  when  he  told  me  his  story  ;  for,  when 
he  left  London,  he  did  not  write  to  me  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
His  intercourse  with  Lady  Margaret  had 
been  secret,  and  carried  on  while  I  was 
with  her,  which  greatly  offended  my  sense 
of  honesty.  But  they  were  deeply  in  love, 
and  she  was  not  happy.  Besides,  her 
engagement  with  Mr.  Le  Eoy  was  forced 
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upon  her.  They  were  married  at  Glouces- 
ter, where  I  obtained  the  certificate. 

^  About  nineteen  years  ago,  I  received  a 
letter  from  your  father,  telling  me  that  he 
was  ordered  abroad,  and  obliged  to  leave 
you  in  the  charge  of  your  Irish  foster- 
mother.' 

'  Another  mother  !'  broke  in  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man.     '  But  you  only  know  me,  Georgie.' 

'  Only  you,  dear  madre,'  returned  George, 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears. 

'  Only  you,  indeed,'  ejaculated  Milly 
Heath,  and  continued.  '  My  brother  gave 
me  the  address  of  the  Malones,  with  whom 
you  must  have  lived  about  three  or  four 
years.  He  asked  me  to  look  after  you  if 
anything  happened  to  him.  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Malone  through  the  good  landlady  at 
Highgate.  I  mean  the  answers  to  my 
letters  were  directed  to  her  care  \  for  I  was 
afraid  of  receiving  them  direct.' 
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*  Even  more  timid  and  secretive  than  I 
thought  you/  put  in  Mr.  Prettyman,  almost 
sarcastically. 

'  I  was  not  so  by  nature,  but  circum- 
stances teach  one,  and  I  had  so  many 
people  to  please/  replied  Milly,  humbly. 
'Still,  I  feel  you  will  despise  me.  My 
brother  paid  regularly  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  then  all  remittances  ceased.  I  never 
was  assured  of  his  death,  though  I  believed 
he  must  be  dead  because  the  occasional 
letters  he  wrote  to  me  ceased  also.  Of 
course  1  paid  the  Malones,  but,  being  now 
the  responsible  person,  I  was  in  constant 
anxiety  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
you,  my  only  brother's  only  son— and — 
Margaret's.' 

Here  Miss  Heath  paused. 

*  You  maintained  him  out  of  your  small 
salary,  Milly  ?'  said  Mrs.  Prettyman.  '  That 
was  very  generous  of  you.  But  how  queer 
it  was  that  he  should  have  been  brought 
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to  US — and  how  very  fortunate.  But  how 
did  you  find  it  all  out?' 

*  My  dear  Lou,  what  an  innocent  you 
are !'  cried  her  husband.  ^  Didn't  we  scour 
London  for  a  sou  and  heir,  and  didn't  he 
drop  from  the  skies,  or  rather  from  Ireland, 
at  the  right  moment?' 

'But  how  was  Milly  to  know?'  asked 
still  unsuspicious  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

'  Dearest  madre,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for 
me  when  Miss  Heath  bethought  her  that  I 
should  do  as  well  as  another  to  be  adopted,' 
put  in  George. 

'And  a  lucky  day  for  us,  Georgie,  but  I 
don't  quite  understand  how  it  happened, 
Milly,'  said  the  madre. 

'I — I — knew  you  and  Mr.  Prettyman 
would  be  good  to  him,'  replied  Miss  Heath, 
nearly  breaking  down.  '  You  were  seek- 
ing a  child  far  and  near.  I  wrote  to  Biddy 
Malone  and  told  her  to  bring  him.  You 
know  the  rest.     I  was  alone  in  the  world 
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but  for  him  and  you.  I  could  not  confide 
in  Mrs.  Le  Eoy,  or  I  should  have  been  dis- 
missed. Then  came  Mimica,  and  the  secret 
was  riveted  still  more  firmly.  Since  I  left 
Courtleroy,  I  have  offcen  wanted  to  tell  it 
on  your  account — my — my  nephew — but  I 
had  not  the  courage.  To-day,  when  you 
told  me  what  might  separate  you  and 
Mimica  for  ever,  the  strength  came  to  me, 
I  know  not  how.  At  all  events  it  is  out, 
and  everyone  must  know  it — even  Lady 
Helena.' 

*  Let  her  be  spared  till  Oarew  is  better, 
and  I  am  off,'  said  George.  '  Enough  that 
I  know  my  origin.  You  have  had  much 
to  bear  on  my  account.' 

He  did  not  know  well  how  to  receive 
Miss  Heath's  communication.  While  making 
excuses  for  her,  his  straightforward  nature 
condemned  her.  He  almost  wished  he  had 
remained  the  unknown  to  the  end,  rather 
than  find  himself  the  offspring  of  deceit, 
and  an  interloper  where  he  was  assuredly 
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not  wanted.  He  felt  a  keen  pity  for  Le 
Roy  who  liad  undergone  the  brunt,  not 
only  of  the  deception  but  the  clearing  up, 
and  would  have  given  much  to  atone  to 
him  for  the  conduct  of  his  mother.  Mr. 
Prettyman  broke  a  temporary  silence  by  a 
matter-of-fact  statement. 

'My  dear  boy,  you  still  belong  to  us 
exclusively.  Had  it  not  been  for  Miss 
Heath's  not  unpardonable  dilemma,  you 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  eventually  pre- 
sented to  Lady  Helena  and  the  rest  as  a 
rough  Irishman,  the  perfect  master  of  the 
shilellagh  and  prize-fighting  you  promised 
to  be  when  introduced  to  us;  now  you 
have  some  pretensions  to  being  a  gentle- 
man, and  your  aristocratic  friends  needn't 
be  ashamed  of  you.' 

'  I  may  never  see  them  again.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  long  I  may  be  absent, 
or  what  may  be  the  chances  of  war.  Never 
having  known  my  real  parents,  I  look  on 
you  as  father,  mother,  benefactors,  every- 
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thing.  I  love  and  thank  you  from  my 
heart.  I  also  thank  Miss  Heath  for  giving 
me  to  you,  and  for  her  previous  goodness  to 
me  and  my  parents.  I  understand  now,  all 
your  secret  kindness  to  me.  Miss  Heath,  and 
the  strange  interest  I  have  felt  you  showed 
for  me  even  though  I  did  not  understand 
it.     When  you  see  Mimica,  tell  her  .  .  .  .' 

'  I  shall  never  see  her  again,'  interrupted 
Miss  Heath.  '  To-morrow  I  shall  go  with 
you  to  London,  and  then  I  shall  seek 
some  situation  where  I  can  hide  myself 
from  everyone.' 

'  Indeed  you  will  do  no  such  thing, 
shall  she,  Joe  T  broke  in  Mrs.  Pretty  man. 

'  She  must  please  herself,'  replied  Joe, 
drily. 

'  I  cannot  face  any  of  them  again,'  said 
Miss  Heath.  ^The  burden  of  secrecy  is 
gone,  but  the  shame  remains.  Mr.  Le 
Roy  has  driven  me  from  his  house  ;  Lady 
Helena  would  crush  with  me  a  look ;  for 
didn't  I  eat  of  their  bread  and  receive  their 
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money  all  tlie  while  I  was  deceiving 
them?' 

'  My  poor  aunt !  All  this  for  me  !'  said 
George,  drawing  near  Miss  Heath. 

*  Penal  servitude  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable/ added  Mr.  Prettyman,  while  his 
Lou  began  to  cry. 

'  I — I — have  no  more  to  tell/  murmured 
Miss  Heath,  and  went  off  into  a  low,  hys- 
terical sobbing. 

^  Take  her  upstairs,  Lou,'  whispered  Mr. 
Prettyman,  and  left  the  room. 

George  and  Mrs.  Prettyman  supported 
her  to  her  room  with  some  difficulty,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  gentlemen  were 
seated  at  their  long-delayed  dinner,  while 
the  kind-hearted  Lou  tried  to  comfort  her 
old  friend  and  school-fellow. 

Mr.  Prettyman  and  George  discussed  the 
strange  events  of  the  day  calmly,  when 
relieved  from  female  excitement.  The 
former   assured   George   that  Miss  Heath 

should  be  looked  after,  whether  she  con- 
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tinued  to  live  with  him  and  his  wife  or 
not;  and  undertook  himself  to  communicate 
to  Sir  Joshua  Carew  the  facts  connected 
with  her  disclosures.  He  promised  to  wait 
until  he  could  ascertain  the  state  of  Cap- 
tain Carew's  health.  George  told  him 
under  promise  of  secrecy,  that  he  had  left 
Barbara  Leste  with  him  that  morning. 

'  Perhaps  I  can  also  give  Miss  Marmont 
the  message  which  Milly  Heath  declined 
to  deliver/  said  Mr.  Prettyman.  'Well 
done,  my  boy.  I  m  glad  to  see  the  light  in 
your  eyes  again.  A  woman  put  it  out,  a 
woman  rekindles  it.  What  plagues  and 
blessings  they  are.' 

'  Yes ;  but  madre  is  an  unmitigated 
blessing,'  laughed  George.  '  If  you  see 
Mimi,  ask  her  to  tell  Mr.  Le  Roy,  if  she 
have  the  opportunity,  that  had  I  known 
the  disclosure  Miss  Heath  was  going  to 
make  I  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  it. 
Also  that  I  mil  never  intrude  upon  him 
again  without  a  summons  from  him.     He 
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has  been  hardly  used  throughout.  But  he 
now  has  Mimica,  and  she  will  console  him. 
Who  will  write  to  me  of  her,  now  that  Miss 
Heath  will  not  see  her?' 

*  I  mil,  as  long  as  we  are  at  Summer- 
lands.  I  begin  a  new  role^  that  of  general 
confidant.  I  suppose  I  must  tell  her  all 
about  you?' 

'  You  may  tell  her  that  I  shall  miss  her 
letters,  and  that  life  will  be  strange  with- 
out them  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  her.  Is 
she  not  fair  and  stately,  padre,  and  is  she 
not  good  as  she  is  fair  ?' 

*  George,  it  cannot  be  that  you  love 
her?' 

'  As  my  life — more  than  my  life.' 

*  God  help  you,  my  boy ;  I  fear  this  can 
never  be.' 

'  Padre,  I  have  hope  and  faith.  The  All- 
powerful  can  bring  it  to  pass.' 

A  glorious  light  shone  in  George's  clear 
eyes,  and  the  elder  man  sighed  as  he  utter- 
ed a  *  God  bless  you.' 
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The  following  morning  they  were  astir 
early.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  Miss 
Heath  could  not  accompany  them  to  town. 
She  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  The 
excitement  of  the  previous  day  had  quite 
j)rostrated  her.  George  went  to  her  room 
to  take  leave  of  her,  and  was  much  struck 
by  her  haggard  appearance.  It  is  easier 
to  keep  than  to  disclose  a  long  pent-up 
secret.  He  made  her  promise  to  write  to 
him,  and  by  his  warmth  of  manner  com- 
forted her. 

'  I  am  glad  to  know  who  I  am,'  he  said, 
gaily.  ^You  have  taken  a  burden  from 
my  life.' 

And  so,  first  embracing  her  affectionate- 
ly, he  left  her.  He  had  a  different  leave- 
taking  to  undergo  Avith  his  devoted  madre. 
She  had  done  everything  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able kit,  helped  by  Ada,  now  her  maid,  and 
still  devoted,  as  were  all  the  servants,  to 
George.     Sampson  was  to  accompany  him 
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and  Mr.  Prettyman  to  London  where  they 
were  to  sleep  a  night,  before  proceeding  to 
Portsmouth.  The  Prettymans  were  noted 
for  never  parting  with  a  servant,  and  their 
less  constant  friends  were  wont  to  say 
that  their  domestics  ruled  them ;  so  George 
was  always  greeted  with  joy,  and  parted 
from  with  grief,  by  the  friends  of  his  child- 
hood. Tears  and  lamentations  followed 
him  as  he  bade  good-bye,  first  individually 
then  collectively  to  the  household ;  but, 
when  his  madre  clung  to  him  as  if  she 
would  not  let  him  go,  he  fairly  broke  down, 
and  had  no  words  to  tell  her  how  he  loved 
her. 

'  You  won't  change  me  for — for — Lady 
Margaret,'  she  sobbed. 

'  You  are  ever  my  dearest,  dear  madre,' 
he  replied,  as  he  gave  her  the  last,  more 
than  filial  kiss. 

For  many  a  year  the  scene  of  that  leave- 
taking  was  graven  on  his  memory.  As 
they  drove  off,  he  saw  her  at  the  top  of 
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the  great  fliglit  of  steps,  weeping,  surround- 
ed by  the  household,  many  of  whom  were 
weeping  also  ;  as  he  asked  himself,  *  Who 
am  I  to  have  gained  this  wealth  of  love  ?' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


EXCITEMENT. 


George  Hope  left  much  sickness  and 
anxiety  beMnd  him.  Miss  Heath  ill  at 
Summerlands,  Captain  Carew  at  Monkton, 
and,  worst  of  all,  Mr.  Le  Roy  at  Courtleroy. 
Miss  Heath's  story  had  nearly  sent  the 
latter  out  of  his  mind.  When  she  left  him, 
it  was  as  much  as  Mimica  and  Mr.  Sellon 
could  do  to  restrain  him.  He  gave  loose 
to  uncontrollable  passion,  the  brunt  of 
which  fell  on  Miss  Heath's  hapless  head, 
George,  also,  suffering,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  He  did  not 
blame   the   real   culprits,  Lady   Margaret 
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and  her  lover,  but  let  his  anger  fall  on  the 
living  rather  than  the  dead.  It  was  Miss 
Heath  who  had  encouraged  her  brother  to 
fall  in  love  mth  Lady  Margaret ;  she  who 
had  ruined  his,  Le  Roy's,  happiness,  and 
she  who  had  introduced  the  offspring  of 
so  much  deceit  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
people  she  had  injured.  No  epithet  was 
too  bad  for  her.  In  vain  did  Mimica  try 
to  reason  with  him,  or  Sellon  to  represent 
the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  he  silenced  them 
both  by  his  passion. 

'  You  would  defend  one  who  has  been  a 
viper  in  your  house  for  years,  and  stung 
you  in  your  tenderest  part !'  he  cried. 
'  Go  to  her,  then,  Mimica.  Cling  to  her 
and  the  other  boy  she  has  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  leave  me  for  ever.  I'll 
have  none  of  them.  Brother  and  nephew 
are  like  the  spawn  of  the  serpent,  but  in 
her  he  is  incarnate.  Jesuits,  Machiavels, 
Jezebels  are  weak  compared  to  this  silent, 
designing  sycophant.     Margaret !  my  Mar- 
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garet !  sacrificed  to  sucli  a  plotter — dpng 
in  poverty,  breathing  her  last  far  from  all 
who  loved  her :  while  I  would  have  given 
my  life,  my  all  to  save  her.  Let  me  out ! 
Let  me  go.' 

'  Dear  uncle,  it  is  so  late  !'  pleaded  Mi- 
mica,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  as  he 
made  for  the  door. 

'  Are  you  afraid  of  the  wild-duck's  pond  ? 
Why  did  you  rescue  me  for  this  hour? 
Leave  me,'  he  cried. 

'  Never,  uncle.  I  am  too  sorry  for  you 
to  leave  you.' 

'  Sorry  !  All  the  world  is  against  me. 
All  I  have  loved  and  trusted  have  forsaken 
me.' 

'  Not  all,  sir.  Not  all,  master,'  came 
from  the  doorway ;  and  the  valet  entered. 

'  Listening,  eavesdropping  !  You  and 
Miss  Heath  are  akin,'  burst  forth  from  Le 
Roy.  '  You  are  an  accomplice — you  let 
her  in — you  brought  her  here — you  know 
the  shameful  story.' 
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*  Indeed  I  do  not,  sir,'  said  Barber, 
retreating,  and  speaking  in  an  aggrieved 
way.  '  I've  been  as  true  to  you  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole — as,  as,  the  power  of 
music  on  the  lacerated  heart.' 

*  Truer  than  I,  for  he  has  known  you 
longer,'  urged  Mimica,  inwardly  blessing 
the  sentimental  valet. 

The  half-insane,  whoUy-beside-himself 
Le  Roy  felt  himself  suddenly  surrounded. 
Barber  faced  him,  Mimica's  hand  was  on 
his  arm,  Sellon  was  behind,  ready  to  hold 
him  back.  He  looked  wildly  from  one  to 
the  other,  then,  suddenly  calming,  said 
ironically, 

*  Who  will  tell  this  tale  to  Lady  Helena  ? 
Will  you,  Mimica  ?  The  fault  is  hers.  I 
should  like  to  see  how  she  receives  the 
news.  Will  you  go  to  her  with  me  to- 
morrow?' 

*  Captain  Carew  is  seriously  ill,  uncle. 
The  ball  has  been  put  off.  We  could 
.scarcely  go  to-morrow.' 
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'  Why  not  ?  She  might  be  warned  into 
receiving  Miss  Leste  as  daughter-in-law. 
She  might  save  her  son.  Proud,  worldly, 
ambitious  woman  !  She  told  me  that  Mar- 
garet loved  me,  and  that  maiden  modesty 
prevented  her  shomng  it.  All  because  I 
was  Le  Roy  of  Courtier oy,  and  oh  !  so  rich  ! 
What  will  she  say  to  her  new  nephew,  I 
wonder  ?  Nephew !  Margaret's  son  ! 
Incredible.  And  he  wants  you,  Mimica. 
They  have  made  a  nice  hash  of  it  amongst 
them.  Those  worthy  Prettymans — odious 
name ! — and  Miss  Heath  have  managed  it 
famously,  even  bringing  the  spawn  to  our 
doors.' 

'-  Uucle !  I  cannot  stand  by  and  hear 
George  Hope  called  sjpawn.  He  is  my 
friend.' 

Mimica  spoke  these  few  words  haughtily, 
and  Le  Roy  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  glow  in  the  darkness  like  scin- 
tillating stars  ;  her  nostrils  worked  with  a 
sort  of  defiant  pride,  much  as  his  did. 
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'  Pardon,  Mimica,  if  you  love  the  boy,' 
lie  whispered,  scornfully,  bending  over  her. 
^  But  you  have  chosen  me.' 

'  He  is  still  my  friend — and  my  equal,' 
she  replied.  '  You  are  my  natural  pro- 
tector, and  I  belong  to  you.' 

'  Barber  was  right.  He  is  my  only 
friend,'  half  shouted  Le  Roy. 

'  Then,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  come  with 
me  and  dress  for  dinner.  There  will  be 
time  for  an  interlude/  said  the  astute 
valet,  who,  after  all,  knew  his  master  best. 

'An  anti-climax,'  muttered  Sellon,  Avho 
had  been  watching  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  '•  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
be  cause  of  general  rejoicing  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  decently  married  at  all,  and 
did  not  destroy  herself,  as  was  generally 
suspected ;  but  on  the  contrary  gave  birth 
to  a  hero  who  is  likely  to  live  in  the  annals 
of  his  country,  and  to  be  an  honour  to  any 
family,  whether  gentle  or  simple.  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Le  Roy,  but  we  have  had  enough 
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heroics,  and  Miss  Heath's  hysteria  should 
be  a  lesson  to  us.  I  am  not  given  to  that 
disease,  but  I  should  have  thought  myself 
the  likelier  subject  of  the  two.' 

These  commonplaces  arrested  Le  Roy. 
He  quailed  beneath  them,  but  took  no 
notice  of  them. 

'  I  mil  come  to  you.  Barber,  as  soon  as 
I  have  spoken  to  Miss  Marmont.  Show 
Mr.  Sellon  his  room,'  he  said,  quietly. 

Barbermade  a  movement  to  Sellon,  as  if  to 
say,  '  You  had  better  come,'  and  they  left 
the  library.  Outside  the  valet  added  that 
he  would  wait  about,  if  the  lawyer  would 
seek  his  apartment  alone,  for  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  master. 

^  He  is  subject  to  harlucinations  when- 
ever Lady  Margaret  is  on  the  tapiss,  and 
nothing  but  music  restores  him  to  his 
equilibrum,'  he  said. 

Mimica  trembled  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  her  uncle,  but  he  reassured 
her. 
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'  Mr.  Sellon  is  right.  There  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for,'  he  began.  ^  We  will 
end  this  subject,  Mimica,  so  as  never  to 
recur  to  it  again.  You  knew  nothing  of 
this  secret — nothing  of  Captain  Hope's 
history  ?' 

*  Absolutely  nothing,  uncle.' 

'  You  are  still  willing  to  give  him  up  for 
me?' 

'  I  am  still  willing.' 

'Yet  I  think  you  love  him?' 

'  I  have  always  loved  him.' 

'  You  once  said  to  me  you  knew  not 
Avhat  it  was  to  ''be  in  love."  Do  you  know 
now?' 

'  I  can  scarcely  tell.  But  nothing  shall 
interfere  with  my  love  and  duty  to  you. 
I  hope  to  keep  my  promise.  May  I  say 
one  other  word?' 

'As  many  as  you  like.  I  am  calm 
now.' 

'  George  Hope  is  not  answerable  for  his 
birth   or  his  adoption.     Miss   Heath    has 
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been  the  victim  of  circumstances  ;  both  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.' 

*  You  are  a  bold  girl,  Mimica.  Is  that 
all?' 

'  I  think  so.     But  you  are  ill,  uncle.' 

'  I  certainly  am  not  well.  I  hate  scenes 
and  have  been  betrayed  into  one.  I  think 
I  shall  leave  the  country  before  it  is  made 
public.     Will  you  come  with  me  ?' 

*Our  work  is  not  done,  uncle.  You 
have  a  promise  to  keep  as  well  as  I.  We 
cannot  leave  Courtleroy  half  restored.  We 
must  wait  till  the  restoration  is  complete. 
Individual  grievances  must  yield  to  general 
ones,  and  I  am  willing  to  forget  mine  if  you 
mil  forget  yours.' 

'  I  was  beginning  to  forget  them,  thanks 
to  you,  Mimica ;  but  now  they  are  fresh  as 
ever  again.  I  always  suspected  and  dis- 
liked Miss  Heath,  now  I ' 

*Poor  Miss  Heath!'  interrupted  Mimica. 
'  After  all,  you  haven't  seen  as  much  of  her 
as  I  have,  uncle.' 

VOL.  III.  0 
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'  Poor  Mimica,  rather !  You  have  had 
a  life  of  it  between  her,  Searle,  and  the  rest 
of  'em.  Let  us  wash  our  hands  of  the 
brood,  and  begin  life  anew/ 

*  All  right,  uncle,  there  is  the  half-hour 
bell.  Punctuality  is  the  Courtleroy  grace,' 
said  Mimica,  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety. 

She  perceived  that  her  uncle  was  still 
excited,  and  when  he  rose  she  put  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  went  Avith  him 
into  the  hall.  The  slight  action  annoyed 
him,  and  he  let  her  hand  drop  and  dashed 
across  the  hall  to  the  staircase.  Barber 
issued  from  behind  the  screen  and  followed 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  suspicion 
of  undue  watchfulness. 

'  Poor  uncle !'  sighed  Mimica,  as  she 
also  w^ent  wearily  to  her  room. 

Arrived  there,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings.  They  were  varied,  for  was  it  not 
for  her  that  George  Hope  had  borne  her 
uncle's  contumely,  and  for  both  that  Miss 
Heath  had  told  his  story  ?    His  story  !    She 
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could  but  rejoice  that  lie,  her  friend,  her 
hero,  her  lover,  was  assured  of  a  name  and 
parentage,  even  though  they  might  inter- 
fere with  her  relations  with  him.  Thoughts 
of  him  gradually  overmastered  all  others, 
and  she  grieved  to  think  that  they  had 
parted,  perhaps  for  years,  without  even 
a  good-bye,  and  in  the  excitement  of  dis- 
closures so  unexpected  that  he  must  have 
forgotten  her  in  their  importance.  He 
would  not  forget  her  for  long,  however,  of 
that  she  was  assured,  and  at  the  moment 
all  his  love  and  manifold  acts  of  devotion 
rose  before  her.  Such  disparity  of  years 
as  existed,  vanished  in  the  retrospect,  and 
she  thought  of  him  only  as  of  the  brave, 
chivalrous  friend  whom  she  had  always 
loved.  No  wonder  that  she  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  separ- 
ation, without  the  consolation  of  letters, 
diary,  or  any  of  the  old  associations. 

'  If  we  do  our  duty,  all  will  come  right 
at   last,'   she    thought,   remembering  her 
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uncle  and  their  late  conversation.  '  My 
pleasures  and  comforts  increase,  may  God 
give  me  a  thankful  instead  of  a  complaining 
heart.' 

She  dressed  hurriedly,  and,  at  the  sound 
of  the  inevitable  bell,  joined  her  uncle  and 
Mr.  Sellon.  They  went  through  the  form- 
ality of  dinner,  talking  of  indifferent  sub- 
jects, but  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Le  Roy 
was  irritable  and  excited.  Nothing  pleas- 
ed him,  and,  when  the  meal  was  ended,  he 
"withdrew  to  his  music-room.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  shut  the  door  than  it  was 
opened  again.  Mimica,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  heard  the  sound.  She  rushed  down 
the  corridor  and  met  him  with  Lady 
Margaret's  portrait  in  his  hand.  He  threw 
it  down  violently  mth  a  '  Burn  it,  drown 
it,'  and  returned  to  the  school-room. 
Mimica  picked  up  the  fair  image  of  one 
who  had  caused  so  much  trouble,  and  bore 
it  to  her  room.  She  placed  it  against  a 
chair-back   and  knelt    down   opposite  it. 
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What  a  sweet  face  it  was  !  George's  was 
like  it,  only  his  was  truer,  firmer,  more 
earnest.  It  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  was  his  mother.  Mimica  bent  her  head 
before  it,  and  wept.  She  prayed  that  George 
might  be  kept  steadfast  to  the  right,  and 
that  she  might,  herself,  strive  to  atone  in 
some  sort  for  the  injury  done  her  uncle. 
With  her  strong  sense  of  right  and  justice 
and  real  craving  to  act  aright,  she  forgot  self, 
as  usual,  and  remembered,  only,  those  more 
to  be  pitied  than  herself.  She  had  youth, 
health,  a  clear  conscience,  the  love  of  the 
poor,  work  to  do,  and  her  '  mission '  still  to 
accomplish :  she  would  not  fret  over 
imaginary  ills,  or  indulge  in  false  senti- 
ment ;  she  would  labour  and  wait.  She 
rose  and  stood  before  the  portrait  with 
eyes  upturned  and  hands  clasped. 

'  Poor,  sad  mother  of  my  dearest  friend,' 
she  murmured.  '  You  shall  be  with  me 
always  to  remind  me  of  him  and  duty.' 

So  saying,  she   cast  a  muslin   coverlet 
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over  the  fair  face,  and  went  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day  with  Mr.  Sellon.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  the  eclair cissement 
would  eventually  tend  to  cure  her  uncle, 
affirming  that  certainty  was  more  endurable 
than  doubt,  and  that  a  man's  pride  must 
rise  when  he  found  that  his  imaginary 
angel  had  forsaken  him  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  of  a  lower  sphere. 

Sellon's  caustic  common  sense  had  al- 
ways a  happy  eifect  on  Mimica,  and,  before 
they  separated,  she  was  herself  again. 

Le  Roy  did  not  reappear,  but  Barber 
came  with  an  anxious  face  to  announce 
that  his  master  declined  his  assistance,  and 
had  actually  retired  for  the  night  without 
the  aid  of  his  faithful  valet. 

'  The  first  time  during  the  thirty  years  I 
have  waited  on  him  that  I  have  not  wished 
him  good-night,  and  said  "  Anything  else, 
sir?"     It  is  portentous.' 

'■  What  a  relief  to  both,'  laughed  Mimica. 
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'  Not  at  all,  ma'am,'  returned  Barber, 
offended. 

He  was  re-assured  tlie  following  morn- 
ing, for  Le  Roy  breakfasted  alone  in  the 
school-room,  and  he  waited  on  him. 

^He  has  recovered  his  tone,  ma'am,'  was 
Barber's  report. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  Mr.  Leste 
called  early,  and  was  admitted  to  Le  Roy's 
sanctum.  Sellon  was  obliged  to  leave, 
and  Mimica  went  to  Summerlands  to 
inquire  for  Miss  Heath.  She  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  relinquish  her  intercourse  with 
the  Prettymans,  and,  feeling  a  feverish 
craving  to  know  more  of  George's  history, 
she  started  for  the  fountain-head.  She 
was  aware  that  George  must  have  left, 
and  was  not  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man  in  floods  of  tears. 

'How  kind  of  you  to  come,'  began  that 
lady.  ^  Georgie  is  gone,  and  perhaps  I 
shall   never   see   him  again.     And    Milly 
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Heath  is  in  an  awful  state.  We  have  sent 
for  the  doctor.  Will  you  go  up  and  see 
her,  iny  dear,  and  try  to  comfort  her. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Mimica?  It 
wasn't  right  of  Milly,  though  I'm  sure  I'm 
very  glad  she  did  it.  If  she  hadn't,  we 
should  never  have  known  Georgie,  and  I 
feel  that  I  couldn't  have  lived  Avithout  him, 
though  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  hus- 
band, only  a  child  is  so  different  from  a 
man,  you  know,  and  there's  nobody  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  Georgie.' 

'  You  have  been  so  good  to  him,  dear 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  But  it  is  a  strange  story. 
I  will  go  to  Miss  Heath,  if  you  please,' 
replied  Mimica. 

She  found  Miss  Heath  very  ill.  The 
unusual  excitement  had  nearly  killed 
her. 

^What  can  you  think  of  me?'  she 
answered. 

'  That  you  must  have  borne  a  weight  of 
suspense   ever   since    I   have  known   you 
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that  accounts  for  everytliing,'  returned 
Mimica,  bending  over  her.  ^  Dear  Miss 
Heath,  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story.' 

She  sat  up  and  related  what  more  there 
was  to  tell. 

'  I  knew  Mr.  Prettyman  and  Louisa 
vrould  do  better  for  him  than  1  could,'  she 
sobbed,  when  she  concluded  her  narrative. 
'  Still  I  was  wrong,  and  I  ought  to  have  re- 
fused Margaret  to  conceal  the  facts.  And 
after  all  I  broke  my  promise — for — }'our 
sake  and  his — Mimica.  I  dread  Lady 
Helena  even  more  than  Mr.  Le  Roy.  If 
only  I  could  have  gone  to  London.' 

'  You  can  go  as  soon  as  you  are  better, 
andmeanwhile  you  need  see  no  one  but  Mrs. 
Prettyman  and  me,'  soothed  Mimica.  '  I 
understand  it  all,  now,  dear  ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  disclosure  was  right.' 

'  But  your  uncle  will  hate  me,  curse  me, 
and  his  mother  was  always  kind.  Their 
money  supplied ' 

'  Our  needs  at  Courtleroy,'  putin  Mimica. 
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^  We  should  have  starved  sometimes  but 
for  your  salary.' 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  comfort  the 
patient. 

'  I  could  not  bear  that  you  and  he  should 
«i  be  separated  through  my  fault.     You  are 
all  I  have,  Mimica ;  you  have  been  to  me  as 
a  daughter,'  she  said,  meekly. 

^  Dear  friend,  I  owe  everything  to  you,' 
sobbed  Mimica, 

'You  had  better  go.  Your  uncle  will  be 
angry,'  said  Miss  Heath  with  her  usual 
nervous  manner ;  and  Mimica  embraced  her, 
and  obeyed  just  as  she  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days. 

She  found  the  doctor  with  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man.  He  had  just  come  from  Monkton, 
and  gave  a  somewhat  improved  report  of 
Captain  Carew,  Mimica  speculated  on  the 
how  and  when  the  revelation  of  her  con- 
nection with  George  would  be  revealed  to 
Lady  Helena.  She  waited  until  the  doctor 
had  seen  Miss  Heath,  and  heard  from  Mrs. 
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Prettyman  that  he  considered  her  in  a 
critical  state.  He  was  afraid  of  brain-fever. 
Promising  to  return  soon,  she  hurried 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CO:MFOETDfG  LADY  HELENA. 

While  Courtleroy  and  Sumnierlands  were 
the  scenes  of  all  this  excitement,  their 
neighbours.  Monkton  and  the  vicarage, 
were  not  in  their  customary  quietude. 
George  Hope  left  those  whom  he  was  so 
soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  near 
relations,  in  fear  of  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view between  Captain  Carew  and  Barbara. 
They  feared  with  reason,  for  Barbara  was  a 
woman  not  easily  handled.  "When  she  found 
herself  seated  face  to  face  with  the  friend 
of  her  childhood  and  youth,  she  trembled 
slightly,  but  soon  recovered  her  usual  calm 
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dignity.  She  knew  that  he  had  not  treated 
her  well,  Idut  she  had  no  intention  to  let 
him  suppose  that  she  ^had  felt  his  incon- 
stancy. But  she  was  shocked  with  his  ap- 
pearance. She  had  not  met  him  since  their 
encounter  at  Courtleroy,  when  she  refused 
the  offer  of  his  mother's  carriage,  and  he 
was  much  altered.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
preface  their  interview  by  the  information 
that  he  had  more  than  once  given  her  to 
understand  that  he  was  attached  to  her,  and 
waited  onh*  promotion  to  declare  himself 
in  due  form. 

'This  is  kind  of  you.  Barbara.'  he  said, 
as  he  held  her  hand. 

•  Lady  Helena  asked  me  to  come  about 
some  parish  business,  and  George  Hope 
brought  me  to  you.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  I  am  here,'  she  replied,  kindly, 
yet  ^vith  her  usual  determination,  as  she 
took  the  seat  near  him  which  George  had 
vacated. 

'  I  have  been  longing  so  much  to  see  you 
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that  I  hope  mesmeric  power  has  been  at 
work  between  us,  as  it  used  to  be.  You 
once  said  so :  "  Perhaps  you  come  because  I 
have  been  thinkino;  only  of  you."  ' 

'  We  were  children  then ;  we  are  wiser 
now.' 

'  Let  us  be  children  of  an  older  growth, 
Barbara.' 

These  sentences  were  spoken  low,  and 
her  voice  faltered,  but  she  soon  gained  self- 
possession.  She  saw  that  he  was  in  an 
excited  state,  and  she  must  be  calm. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering  very  much. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?'  she  asked,  and 
she  thought  her  voice  sounded  hard. 

'  That  is  what  you  used  to  say  to  the 
poor  people,  Barbara,'  he  replied,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  see  you  now  at  old  Jane  Simens's 
pillow,  only  you  looked  then  to  me  like  a 
ministering  angel.  And  I  hear  her  reply 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  :  "  Dear  heart !  your 
kind  voice  and  handsome  face  is  better  than 
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medicine.  But  you  may  read  me  a  chapter 
or  a  psalm."  Do  you  remember  how  you 
read  or  rather  shouted  the  chapter,  for  she 
was  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  how  we  went 
off  to  the  vicarage  for  your  mother's 
wonderful  cough  mixture  and  some  broth, 
and  howl  carried  the  jug  and  spilt  half 
the  broth,  and  how  you  reproved  me  for  a 
careless  loon,  and  how  we  laughed  till  we 
cried  ?     Do  you  remember,  Barbara  ?' 

'  Yes;  I  remember.' 

'  I  was  a  good  lad,  then,  Barbara,  and 
not  ashamed  of  being  called  a  ''Molly" 
because  I  looked  after  the  poor  and  was 
tied  to  your  apron-string.  Neither  was  I 
ashamed  of  all  our  choral  practices,  and 
village  concerts,  and  Sunday-school  classes, 
and  treats:  nor  of  our  delicious  "field  days" 
when  we  all  went  cowsliping,  or  violeting, 
or  nutting,  and  came  home  with  trail- 
ing wreaths  of  old-man's-beard,  or  wild 
roses,  or  hawthorn  according  to  the  seasons. 
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Those  were  liappy  days,  Barbara,  when  we 
were  all  brothers  and  sisters,  and  loved 
one  another  as  such.' 

'  Yes,  childhood  is  happy  and  innocent.' 
'We  were  not  always  children,  Barbra. 
How  sweet  the  old  name  sounds !  We 
thought  ourselves  grown  up  when  we  had 
our  Christmas  dances  and  games  and  for- 
feits? Do  you  remember,  Barbra,  how 
you  were  always  the  belle,  and  how  the 
young  beaux  disputed  for  your  hand  at 
the  Monkton  dances  ?  and  how  you  scolded 
me  when  I  was  jealous,  yet  never  failed  to 
give  me  the  last  dance?  Oh,  Barbra! 
Do  you  remember  ?  I  have  lived  through 
it  all  during  my  illness,  till  I  have  forgotten 
all  else,  and  am  a  boy  again.  This  only  is 
reality,  my  soldier-life  a  dream.  If  only 
you  could  forget  the  last  half  of  your 
life,  and  return  to  the  green  pastures, 
and  flowery  hedgerows,  and  golden  corn- 
fields of  our  youth,  how  happy  we  might 
be!' 
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'  Pray,  pray,  do  not  talk  thus.  I  cannot 
bear  it/ 

'  I  am  not  delirious,  Barbra.  I  am 
quieter  already  for  what  I  have  said.  Let 
me  finish  while  I  have  you  near  me.  You 
are  so  distant  usually,  so  unlike  your  old 
self,  that  you  freeze  the  words  on  my 
tongue,  w^hen  I  try  to  speak  them.  Mother 
thinks  me  dying ;  perhaps  I  am ;  but  I 
believe  you  could  cure  me.  I  will  not  cast 
the  blame  on  her.  I  have  been  fickle,  in- 
constant, unworthy  of  your  friendship  ;  I 
have  been  led  astray  by  foolish  fashion  and 
the  gilt  gingerbread  of  society ;  I  have 
thought  it  fine  to  flirt  ivith  fashionable 
girls,  and  to  do  in  times  of  peace  w^hat  my 
compeers  do ;  but  in  times  of  war,  fever, 
wounds,  in  a  long  sickness  ;  oh !  Barbra, 
dearest  of  friends,  then  I  have  thought  and 
dreamed  only  of  you.  I  know  what  you 
would  say:  "MimicaMarmontis  no  fashion- 
able girl,  no  practised  coquette,  yet  you 
would  have  married  her  if  she  would  have 
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had  you."  I  think  not — at  least,  I  did  not 
reahze  the  consequences  of  what  I  was  urged 
to  do.  But  I  will  not  blame  my  mother. 
Miss  Marmont  is  beautiful,  fascinating 
without  consciousness  of  fascination,  a 
possible  heiress,  perfection  in  her  way  ;  yet 
I  did  not  love  her.  True,  she  rejected  me 
mth  a  scorn  I  deserved,  for  she  knew  my 
previous  history,  and  was  not  worldling 
enough  to  understand  how  easily  old  loves 
supplant  the  new.  She  piqued  and  anger- 
ed me;  but  it  was  your  coldness  and 
haughty  pride  that  piqued  and  angered  me 
most.  Your  words,  when  we  parted  after 
the  gathering  of  hop-pickers,  stung  me,  and 
I  was  assured  you  did  not  care  for  me. 
Oh,  Barbra !  I  wonder  if  you  ever  really 
loved  me  !  You  never  said  you  did  in  so 
many  words,  but  I  used  to  fancy  you  did 
up  to  that  time  when  I  came  home  on  leave, 
and  found  you  changed.  You  remember, 
Barbra?' 

'-  Yes,  I  remember.' 
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'  I  know  you  thought  me  altered.  So  I 
was.  The  world  had  changed  me  :  am- 
bition, fast  and  foolish  women,  military  life, 
had  turned  me  from  the  right  road  :  I  tried 
to  ignore  or  forget  our  past.  As  you  know, 
we  rarely  met.  You  avoided  me,  I  accept- 
ed what  seemed  to  me  your  decision.  I 
was  annoyed, but  not  strong-minded  enough 
to  ask  for  an  explanation.  So  we  grew 
estranged,  and  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
your  friend  Mimica,  and  estranged  you 
from  her.  She  gave  me  no  encouragement 
by  word  or  deed.  All  this  time  I  loved 
you,  Barbra.  I  thought  you  superior  to 
all  others.  And  now  I  come  to  you  in 
Horace's  name  as  well  as  my  own,  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  back  the  old,  old  love  of 
our  early  days,  and  to  believe  in  me  once 
more.' 

'  Our  early  days  !     They  seem  so  long 

ago.     Horace  was  with  us  then — and  my 

sisters,  and  we  were  all  so  young.     Now  I 

feel  so  very,  very  old.' 

p2 
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Barbara  spoke  dreamily,  and  tears  were 
in  her  eves.  Her  head  was  turned  from 
Montasrue  so  that  he  did  not  see  her,  and 
he  thought  the  words  cold.  He  sighed 
heavily,  and  she  looked  hastily  round.  He 
was  very  pale,  and  his  wan  face  spoke  for 
him. 

'  What  if  he  is  reallv  d\-in2:  ?'  she  thouorht, 
and  a  sudden  shudder  went  through  her. 
He  perceived  and  misinterpreted  it. 

'  It  is  as  I  feared.  The  old  love  is  dead.* 
he  groaned. 

'True  love  never  dies.  It  may  be 
crushed,  but  stiU  it  lives,'  she  said  ;  and  he 
saw  the  tears. 

•  ^line  has  been  smothered  by  weeds,  but 
they  are  gone,  and  the  plant  is  strong 
as  ever.  Oh,  believe  it.  cruel,  dear  Barbra,' 
he  pleaded. 

She  saw  that  excitement  was  overpower- 
ing him.  and,  to  calm  him,  said  hastily, 

•  I  believe  it.  I  trust  you  again  as  when 
we  were   children.     We  will  start   afresh 
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from  there.  But  you  are  ill.  and  Lady 
Helena  ^\dll  be  angry,  and  I  shall  l)e  the 
cause.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Monty,  tell 
me  what  ails  you?' 

'  I — am  only — faint/  he  gasped. 

She  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  but  he 
stayed  her. 

'  You — only  you,'  he  murmured. 

She  grew  calm  instantly ;  she  bathed  his 
forehead  T\'ith  eau-de-Cologne,  gave  him 
water,  and  restored  him  ^\ith  the  remedies 
she  saw  were  at  hand.  He  smiled  as  she 
bent  over  him,  and  repeated  her  Avords, 
^  We  Avill  start  afresh  from  there.  So  be 
it.' 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  agitated,  for 
she  scarcely  knew  what  she  had  said,  or 
what  her  words  might  involve. 

'  I  am  better ;  I  am  happy ;  are  you 
happy,  Barbra?'  lie  breathed,  as  she  stood 
o:azino:  at  him. 

'  Yes,  Monty,  as  when  we  were  children. 
Let  me  call  Ladv  Helena.' 
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'As  you  like.  She  cannot  part  us 
now/ 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  took  it,  and. 
overcome  by  feeling  and  the  past  scene, 
exclaimed, 

'Forgive  my  coldness,  my  pride,  my 
years  of  restraint.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
we  are  friends  once  more.' 

'  More  than  friends,  whether  I  live  or  die,' 
he  said.  '  Perhaps  you  had  better  let  my 
mother  come.' 

And  so  she  left  him.  Lady  Helena  was 
in  the  hall,  and  saw  her  agitation. 

'  You  have  not  excited  him,  I  hope,  Bar- 
bara ?'  she  said.  '  Do  you  think  he  will 
die?' 

'  I  hope  not.  I  think  not,  Lady  Helena.' 
*  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  What  car- 
riage is  that  coming  up  the  drive  ?  The 
Courtleroy  brougham  ?  Probably  Mr.  Le 
Roy  come  to  enquire,  or  rather  Miss  Mar- 
mont,  as   he  never  comes.     Will  you  go 
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back  to  Monty,  or  call  the  nurse,  or  do 
something,  while  I  receive  her  ?' 

Barbara  went  in  search  of  the  nurse,  for 
a  trained  one  had  been  some  time  in  attend- 
ance, while  Lady  Helena  returned  to  her 
morning-room, 

'  Mr.  Le  Roy  ;  Mr.  Leste,'  announced  the 
footman  shortly  after,  and  those  gentlemen 
were  instantly  followed  by  Sir  Joshua, 
delighted  and  surprised  at  a  first  visit  from 
Le  Roy. 

^  Come  at  last.  Better  late  than  never,' 
he  cried,  interrupting  Lady  Helena's  more 
stately  greeting. 

*  What  a  wonderful  fellow  you  are,  Leste. 
You  first  drag  him  to  church  and  then  lug 
him  on  here.' 

Le  Roy,  meanwhile,  stood  at  his  stateliest 
and  looked  about  him.  His  features  were 
set  and  he  had  an  unusually  resolved  air. 
No  one  save  himself  knew  w^hat  had  brought 
him    to  Monkton,   for  he  had  asked   Mr. 
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Leste  to  accompany  him  while  Mimica  was 
still  at  Summerlands,  giving  no  reason.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  vicar  called 
and  was  admitted  j  ust  as  she  was  leaving 
Courtleroy. 

^  How  your  trees  have  grown !  The 
plantation  has  become  a  wood,'  remarked 
Le  Roy,  frigidly. 

'  Ah !  we  don't  stand  'still.  Even  down 
here  we  advance  somehow,  don't  we,  Leste?' 
returned  Sir  Joshua.  '  Progress  is  the 
watchword  of  the  age.  Between  you  and 
me,  I'm  sick  of  it.  IVe  just  seen  that  fine 
young  fellow,  Hope,  at  the  station,  pro- 
gressing it,  I  suppose,  by  going  off  to  Africa. 
Why  can't  he  stop  at  home  with  his  padre 
and  madre  as  he  calls  'em  ?' 

'  Ah  !  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  and 
Miss  Heath  honoured  me  with  a  call  which 
should  have  been  made,  I  think,  on  you, 
Lady  Helena,'  said  Le  Roy. 

He  was  opposite  her  ladyship,  while  the 
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other  gentlemen  liaci  seats  between  them. 
All  were  near  the  fire. 

'  He  was  here  in  the  morning  to  see  my 
son,'  replied  Lady  Helena.  '  I  am  sorry 
Monty  is  not  well  enough  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Le  Roy.' 

*  It  does  not  signify.  Lady  Helena ;  I 
came  on  business  which  concerns  you,  per- 
haps, more  than  him.  Miss  Heath  inform- 
ed us  yesterday  that  Captain  Hope  is  your 
nephcAv.'  This  was  said  ^yith.  premeditated 
abruptness. 

'  My  nephew  !  How  absurd ;  she  is  out 
of  her  mind.' 

'  So  I  thought ;  but  she  affirms,  appar- 
ently vdih  truth,  that  he.  Captain  Hoj^e,  is 
the  son  of  her  brother  and  your — sister, 
Lady  Margaret.' 

As  Le  Roy  pronounced  this,  he  sat, 
rigid  as  a  statue,  his  face  pale,  the  nostrils 
mo\dng  fiercely.  Lady  Helena  looked  in- 
dignant denial,  and  Sir  Joshua  exclaimed, 
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'  Bless  my  soul !     What  does  it  mean  ?' 

'  That  she  who  was  to  have  been  mine 
preferred  another,  married  him,  and  died 
giving  birth  to  a  son — that  son  the  young 
officer  who  has  just  left  Summerlands.  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  this,  Lady  Helena, 
because  I  believe  I  owe  my  misery  to  you, 
and  that  your  pride  and  ambition  wrecked 
my  life.     You  knew  she  did  not  love  me.' 

Le  Roy  spoke  as  if  he  were  acting  a 
part,  and  had  learnt  his  role  by  heart. 
He  never  flinched,  and  his  cold  grey  eyes 
were  riveted  on  Lady  Helena.  She  also 
appeared  transfixed  for  a  few  moments, 
then  rose,  and  with  indignant  face  and 
speech,  addressed  Le  Roy. 

'•  My  nephew  !  That  foundling  the  son 
of  Margaret !  Miss  Heath's  brother  her 
husband !  Can  you  credit  such  an  ab- 
surdity, Reginald  Le  Roy  ?' 

'  I  credit  marriage  certificates.  I  believe 
in  Miss  Heath's  veracity.  I  know  that 
your   sister.    Lady  Margaret,   disappeared 
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when  the  marriage  you  forced  upon  her 
should  have  taken  place.  And  I  know, 
Lady  Helena  Carew,  that  I  have  passed 
two-and-twenty  years  of  self-imposed 
misery,  because  I  fancied  myself  the  cause 
of  her  possible  suicide.  Certainty  is  en- 
durable. I  now  know  she  was  happy  for 
a  brief  space,  and  rests  peacefully,  and  I 
hope  to  blot  out  the  past.  I  come  to  put 
it  at  your  feet,  who  were  its  creator.  Be- 
ware how  you  lay  the  foundation  of  an- 
other's life-long  torture.' 

'  It  is  all  a  lie :  a  fiction.  I  believe 
none  of  it,'  cried  Lady  Helena.  *  What 
could  Miss  Heath  have  said  ?  What  did 
she  know  of  Margaret  ?' 

'  I  must  refer  you  to  her  for  details. 
The  romance  is  strange,  but  completed  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  Margaret  is 
dead !  Margaret  is  dead !  Her  son  and 
your  son  yet  live.  Let  us  make  no  other 
holocausts.' 

There  was  a  slight  inflection  of  Le  Roy's 
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hard  voice,  but  no  change  of  feature  or 
position.  He  still  looked  at  Lady  Helena, 
who  was  aflame  with  passion,  and  could 
not  restrain  herself  She  did  not  believe 
his  half-told  tale.  The  certainty  that 
comforted  him  made  her  indignant. 
Suicide  even  would  be  better  than  a  mis- 
alliance. 

'What  can  it  all  mean?  Say  some- 
thing pious,  Leste.  It  is  like  bull-baiting,' 
whispered  Sir  Joshua,  aside;  then,  as  if 
insjDired,  added  aloud,  '  I'm  sure  there's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  he  is  our 
nephew,  Lady  Helena.  He's  a  splendid 
young  fellow,  and  Miss  Heath's  a  most 
respectable  person,  and  I  daresay  her 
brother  was  all  right.  As  Le  Roy  says, 
I'd  rather  think  of  poor  Margaret  decent- 
ly married  than — why — than  nobody 
knows  where.  It's  quite  a  relief  to  my 
mind.' 

'  Fool !'  half  shouted,  half  hissed  Lady 
Helena. 
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Le  Roy  rose,  bowed,  and  pre^^ared  to 
leave.  Sir  Joshua  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and,  with  his  usual  good-humour,  pressed 
him  to  remain.  ^Ir.  Leste  wondered  what 
he  could  say  to  make  j)eace.  They  were 
all  standing,  when  a  servant  entered  hastily^ 
and  said  Captain  Carew  was  worse,  and 
the  nurse  wished  for  Lady  Helena'^ 
presence. 

^  Remember  Margaret,'  ejaculated  Le 
Roy,  with  cold  severity,  as  she  passed 
before  him  and  walked  statelily  from  the 
room,  followed  by  her  husband. 

'  I  will  remain.  I  may  be  of  use,'  said 
the  vicar. 

'  And  I  will  go,  for  my  work  is  done,^ 
said  Le  Roy.  '  Take  heed  to  your  own 
daughter,  Mr.  Leste.' 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  went  through 
the  hall,  and  stepped  into  his  brougham^ 
which  he  had  given  orders  should  not  be 
put  up.     Mr.  Leste  saw  him  off,  and  stood 
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a  few  minutes  under  the  old  priory  porch, 
wondering  at  the  late  scene  and  the 
strange  man  who  had  originated  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MYSTERY  TO  HIMSELF. 

When  Mimica  returned  to  Courtleroy  she 
was  told  that  her  uncle  had  driven  out 
whither  Barber  did  not  know.  She  await- 
ed his  return  with  impatience,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  this  unexpected  drive,  and 
fearing  she  knew  not  what.  But  had  he 
not  taken  Mr.  Leste  with  him,  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  would  he  not  be  safe 
with  that  good  man  ?  she  thought.  Still 
the  rapid  events  of  the  previous  day  had 
shaken  her  nerves,  and  Miss  Heath's  state, 
and  her  communications  that  morning,  had 
not  tended  to  strengthen  them.     She  failed 
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to  realize  the  facts  of  George  Hope's 
history,  and  wandered  from  room  to  room 
seeking  occupation,  but  feeling  unable  to 
settle  down  to  anything.  This  was  un- 
usual for  Mimica,  whose  monotonous  life 
brought  such  regular  occupations  that,  dull 
as  they  sometimes  seemed,  they  filled  it. 

Le  Roy  arrived  at  last,  and  she  hastened 
to  the  door  to  meet  him.  A  sudden  thaw 
had  just  set  in,  and  the  weather  looked  as 
grim  and  grey  as  he  did.  He  shivered  as 
he  went  to  the  hall-fire,  and  stood  before  it 
warming  himself 

'  Come  here,  Mimica,'  he  said,  moving 
the  screen  so  that  it  encompassed  the  fire. 

'  You  look  so  cold,  uncle.  Let  me  ring 
for  some  soup,'  she  replied. 

'  No.  I  will  wait  for  ''afternoon  tea."  I 
am  going  in  for  fashionable  life  again.  Sit 
down  and  listen.  You  look  scared,  Mimica. 
How  do  I  look  ?' 

'  Scared,  also,  uncle.  But  how  are  you 
really?' 
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'  Better  than  I  have  been  for  years, 
Mimica.  I  am  revenged.  I  have  told 
Lady  Helena.  She  does  not  believe  in  her 
new  connection,  and  will  resent  it  when  she 
is  convinced.  I  should  not  like  to  be  Miss 
Heath  under  her  scourge.  Have  you  seen 
that  secretive  and  cautious  woman  ?  You 
have  been  to  Summerlands.  What  have 
you  heard  ?  Tell  me  all.  I  am  better 
prepared  than  I  was  yesterday.' 

Mimica  told  him,  as  gently  as  she  could, 
what  more  there  was  to  tell.  It  was  simply 
what  Miss  Heath  had  communicated  to 
George  and  recapitulated  to  her.  He  was 
quiet  and  composed  during  the  relation, 
sittino;  with  his  hand  shadino;  his  face. 

'  Buried  at  Highgate.  We  will  go  to- 
gether and  see  her  grave,  Mimica,'  he  said 
at  intervals. 

'  Sorry  for  me  !  With  reason.  Had  she 
confided  in  me  I  would  have  helped  her, 
and  she  would  have  saved  me.  But 
suicide  !     It  is  awful,  and  that  was  what 
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I  feared.     I  went  out  of  my  mind,  and  but 

for     Barber,    and     afterwards    for     you, 

Mimica,  should  .  .  .' 

He  shuddered,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 

his  arm. 

'Forget  it,  uncle.     We  will  begin  again.' 
'  You  will  not  leave  me,  Mimica  ?' 

'No; 

He  removed  his  hand  from  before  his 
face,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  "vvet  with 
tears.     Her  eyes  were  also  moist. 

'  Poor  uncle  !  Dear  uncle  !'  she  murmur- 
ed, sympathetically. 

'  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  since  that  fatal 
day,  Mimica,  I  could  not  weep  at  my 
mother's  funeral.  The  relief  is  wonderful 
already.  The  tension  has  been  awful. 
That  is  insanity.  ''  Sorry  for  me."  Dear, 
tender  heart.' 

Mimica  took  his  hand  in  silence,  and  so 
they  sat  awhile,  the  light  of  the  short 
December  day  dying  out  during  the  inter- 
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val.     She  thouglit  his  hand  was  cold,  and, 
chafing  it  tenderly,  aroused  him. 

'  "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  '  he 
quoted,  and  got  up  quietly.  '  Now  for  the 
afternoon  tea,  Mimica.' 
'•  In  the  library,  uncle  ?' 
'  No,  here.  It  is  more  cheerful.' 
Was  this  Reginald  Le  Roy  ?  Yes.  The 
spectre  that  had  haunted  him  all  these 
years  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his 
brain  was  clear  again.  It  is  often  so  with 
delusions.  Remove  some  trifling  impedi- 
ment, and  the  mind  recovers  as  by  a 
miracle.  Is  it  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  the 
mind?  Who  shall  say?  So-called  hysteria, 
silent  melancholy,  cerebral  fancies — whence 
do  they  arise  ?  How  do  they  disappear  ? 
No  physician  can  tell — neither  can  the 
patient.  Le  Roy  was  cured  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  lost  love  slept  the  last  sleep 
in  Highgate  cemetery,  and  had  not  taken 
her  own  life  in  preference  to  sharing  his. 

q2 
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People  have  gone  mad  for  an  idea.  The 
asylums  are  full  of  melancholy  maniacs 
who  have  been  made  such  by  some  delu- 
sion either  religious  or,  like  Le  Roy's^ 
caused  by  the  freaks  of  love,  or  the  dis- 
grace of  friends.  Where  is  the  remedy 
for  all  this  ?  It  lies  in  individual  respon- 
sibility and  straight-forwardness.  Money 
isthe  root  of  all  evil,  and  secretiveness  grows 
out  of  it.  But  for  greed  first,  and  secrecy 
after,  this  history  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. As  it  is,  the  clearing  up  of  one  mys- 
tery has  changed  the  course  of  life  and 
thought  of  many  of  those  concerned  in  it. 

As  to  Le  Roy,  he  remained  more  a 
mystery  to  himself  and  others  than  he  was 
before.  Barber  confided  to  Mimica  his 
perplexity  concerning  him  with  a  face 
longer  and  more  lugubrious  than  ever. 

'He  is  surely  going  out  of  his  mind 
now.  Miss  Marmont,'  he  said.  '  He  has 
been  actually  whistling,  a  species  of  music 
he  has  always  disapproved  of,  and  that  I 
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have  never  permitted  in  tlie  house.  Says 
he  to  me,  "  Barber,  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
quite  so  troublesome  to  you  in  future,  as  I 
have  been,"  and  when  I  replies  to  him, 
"  Trouble  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  sir," 
he  puts  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  says, 
"  You  have  been  a  faithful  friend,  Barber." 
I  consider  these  premonitory  symptoms, 
ma'am.  Last  night  he  was  naturally 
excited  after  Miss  Heath's  visit :  there's  a 
remarkable  woman ! — to-day  he  is  unna- 
turally excited.  I  never  saw  him  so  be- 
fore. I  hope  he  mayn't  prove  too  much 
for  us.' 

Mimica  hoped  so  also,  for  her  book-lore 
and  slio^ht  knowledo;e  of  abnormal  events 
had  not  prepared  her  for  so  unexpected  a 
change.  During  the  remainder  of  that  day 
Le  Roy  was  in  buoyant  spirits,  and  talked 
incessantly,  so  that  she  had  no  time  for  re- 
flection. He  did  not  refer  to  George  Hope, 
but  told  her  cheerfully  that  they  must 
inquire  for  the  invalids  on  the  morrow. 
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^  Our  small  neighbourhood  is  alive  for 
once,'  he  said,  mth  a  laugh  which  Mimica 
feared  might  be  a  '  j)remonitory  symptom.' 
*  Loquacity  and  silence  have  it  all  their 
o^yn  way  at  Summerlands ;  violent  indig- 
nation rules  at  Monkton ;  astonishment 
pervades  the  vicarage,  and — what  shall  I 
say  ? — unusual  contentment  overshadows 
Courtleroy.' 

'  Long  may  it  last,'  said  Mimica,  who 
was  afraid  of  every  word  she  uttered. 

'You  and  Barber  look  at  me  as  if  I 
were  some  peep-show,'  he  remarked,  later 
on.     '  I  hope  I  may  reward  your  curiosity.' 

'Indeed,  uncle,' — 'I  am  sure,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  offending  parties,  and  he  laughed 
again. 

The  following  morning  Barber  approach- 
ed Mimica  cautiously,  and  in  a  whisper 
confided  to  her  further  fears. 

'  He  is  sleeping  like  an  infant,  ma'am. 
He  has  slept  all  night.  I  have  not  once 
heard  him  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
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as  usual.  I  hope  it  isn't  softening  of  the 
brain.' 

'  I  hope  not,  indeed,  Barber,'  replied 
puzzled  Mimica.  'But  I  think  I  have 
heard  or  read  that  it  is  best  to  let  people 
sleep  under  such  circumstances.' 

She  was  wise,  and  '  Tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer'  took  possession  of  Le  Roy,  who, 
to  the  terror  of  his  two  slaves,  did  not 
ring  till  nearly  midday.  He  appeared  at 
luncheon,  however,  '  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind.'  Even  Barber  could  perceive 
no  suspicious  cranny  in  his  conduct. 

'  Perhaps  you  mil  go  and  inquire  for 
Miss  Heath,  and  I  will  send  and  ask  for 
Captain  Carew,'  he  said  to  Mimica. 

'  I  could  do  both,  nncle,  if  you  wish,' 
she  replied. 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  know  the  result 
of  the  indignation  meeting,'  he  added, 
calmly.  *  You  must  have  the  carriage,  for 
it  is  raining.' 

She  drove  to  Monkton  first,  and  learned 
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that  Captain  Carew  was  rather  better,  and 
that  Lady  Helena  had  just  gone  out.  She 
was  leaving  her  card,  when  Sir  Joshua 
bustled  up,  and  begged  her  to  come  in. 
She  acceded,  and  he  took  her  to  the 
morning-room,  the  scene  of  the  previous 
day's  fracas. 

'  Fm  so  thankful  you've  come,  Miss 
Marmont,'  he  began.  '  I  suppose  Le  Roy 
told  you  what  a  row  we  had  yesterday. 
Lady  Helena  has  been  in  a  towering  rage 
ever  since,  though  it  did  good  and  cleared 
the  air  all  the  same.  Never  heard  such  a 
romantic  story,  though  I'm  sorry  for  poor 
little  Margaret.  She  wasn't  in  love  with 
Reginald,  that's  the  truth,  and  what's  the 
good  of  forcing  people  ?  But  he  was  aw- 
fully severe  on  her  ladyship,  and  read  her 
a  fine  homily — all  in  Monty's  favour.  He's 
the  better  for  it,  and  I  trust  young  Hope 
isn't  the  worse.  He'll  do  honour  to  us  all,  as 
Monty  said  when  he  heard  the  tale.  And 
now  ril  let  you  into  a  secret,  Miss  Mar- 
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mont.  But  no,  somebody  else  shall  tell 
you.     She  won't  like  to  be  superseded.' 

Sir  Joshua  went  off  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by 
Barbara  Leste. 

^  Barbara !'  exclaimed  Mimica,  in  un- 
feigned surprise,  as  she  advanced  slowly. 

In  another  moment  the  pair  were  close- 
ly embraced,  and  Barbara  was  venting  her 
restrained  feelings  in  Mimica's  arms. 

'  Forgive  me  all  my  jealousy  and  un- 
kindness,'  she  sobbed.  ^I  now  know  how 
good  you  have  been  to  me.  Monty  has  told 
me  all.' 

'  I  am  glad  !  I  am  thankful !  Then  all  is 
as  it  should  be  between  you,'  exclaimed 
Mimica. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side,  hand  in 
hand,  on  the  nearest  couch.  Barbara  was 
very  pale,  and  her  stately  head  drooped  a 
little,  but  her  voice  and  manner  were 
assured  as  usual,  while  she  told  her  friend 
her   love-tale.     Mimica's   face   and    frame 
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quivered  with  excitement  as  slie  listened. 
She  could  rejoice  with  her  friend. 

'  I  have  been  proud  and  unkind,  Mimica, 
but  I  am  humbled,'  she  said.  '  We  had 
an  interview  yesterday,  and  Monty  told  me 
all  that  passed  between  you  and  him,  and 
what  a  loyal  friend  you  had  been  to  me. 
Even  then  it  was  not  till  he  nearly  fainted 
that  my  heart  really  softened.  We  then 
agreed  to  forget  some  years  of  our  life  and 
to  begin  again  from  our  early  days.  When 
we  had  made  friends,  I  intended  to  leave, 
and  went  for  Lady  Helena.  Your  uncle 
arrived  at  the  moment,  and  she  requested 
me  to  remain.  I  went  back  to  Monty  and 
found  him  very  ill.  The  nurse  was  with 
him,  and  we  both  tried  to  relieve  him  from 
what  seemed  hysterical  affection  of  the 
breath.  She  said  the  heart  was  affected. 
She  sent  off  for  the  doctor  and  called  Lady 
Helena.  Fortunately  he  was  relieved  when 
she  and  Sir  Joshua  came  in.  He  was  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and,  when  I  tried  to  release  it, 
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he  resisted.  He  did  not  see,  as  I  did,  that 
his  mother's  face  was  distorted  with  anger, 
and  that  she  could  not  sjDeak  for  it ;  but  he 
said  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  for  his  cough 
began , 

^  "  Father,  mother,  if  you  wish  me  to  re- 
cover, or,  failing  recovery,  to  die  happily, 
you  will  consent  to  my  marrying  Barbara 
Leste.     I  have  always  loved  her." 

*  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Lady  Helena, 
but  Sir  Joshua  cried  out, 

' "  With  all  my  heart,  my  boy.  I'm  sure 
your  mother  will  say  the  same." 

'  But  she  did  not  speak,  for  she  could  not. 
She  just  laid  her  hand  on  our  hands  and 
pressed  them. 

'  "  Go,  Barbara,  I  am  better  already,"  said 
Monty,  and  I  left  the  room.  Father  was 
in  the  morning-room,  and,  seeing  that  I 
was  crying,  asked  what  it  was  about.  I 
told  him,  and  he  said  that  some  good 
was  coming  out  of  much  evil.  Then  he 
related   to   me  what  had  just   happened, 
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which  accounted  for  Lady  Helena's  furious 
countenance,  and  probably  for  her  con- 
fession. 

'  "  But  you  must  not  consider  yourself 
engaged,"  he  said,  and  I  certainly  did  not. 

'  However,  in  about  half-an-hour  Lady 
Helena  joined  us.  She  looked  subdued, 
and  the  horrible  expression  had  left  her 
face.  Still,  it  must  have  cost  her  some- 
thing to  say  what  she  did. 

'  "  You  vnll  give  your  consent  to  Monty's 
marrying  Barbara,  Mr.  Leste." 

'  "  Not  if  yours  is  forced  from  you  by  cir- 
cumstances, Lady  Helena,"  replied  papa, 
and  I  never  honoured  him  so  much  before. 

' "  What  do  you  say,  Barbara  ?"  she 
asked. 

'  ''Exactly  what  my  father  says,"  I  an- 
swered. I  fear  my  pride  is  not  crushed. 
Mi  mica. 

'  "  You  will  leave  her  with  me  for  a  few 
days.  I  know  what  an  excellent  nurse 
she  is,"  said  Lady  Helena. 
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' "  Certainly,  if  she  can  be  of  service,"  re- 
turned papa.  And  so  I  remained  here  last 
night.  The  doctor  came  and  assured 
us  there  was  no  fresh  cause  of  alarm,  but 
that  Monty  was  better  than  yesterday. 
Before  we  went  to  bed  last  night,  darling 
Mimica,  I  was  finally  engaged  to  Monty,  at 
Lady  Helena's  particular  desire.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  owe  this  to  your  uncle's 
visit,  and  to  the  sad  fate  of  George  Hope's 
parents.  I  pity  poor  Miss  Heath  the  most, 
for  she  must  have  suffered  martyrdom  all 
these  years.' 

'  Dearest  Barbra,  your  whole  face  is 
changed.  You  look  as  you  did  when  I 
first  saw  you  with  Captain  Carew  in  the 
vicarage  school-room.  Can  this  be  love  ?' 
Mimica  said  this  reflectively,  and  Barbara 
coloured. 

'  We  have  been  friends  so  long,  Mimica, 
— only  separated,'  she  replied,  more  coldly 
than  before. 

It  seemed  like  a  reproach,  and  Mimica 
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cast  her  arms  round  lier  friend,  and  declar- 
ed this  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  her 
life.  She  had,  indeed,  no  happiness  apart 
from  that  of  others,  and  always  rejoiced 
with  those  who  rejoiced.  Sir  Joshua 
bustled  in,  and  she  offered  her  congratula- 
tions impulsively.  He  ahnost  shook  her 
hand  off. 

'  I  always  wanted  Barbra  for  a  daughter, 
so  it's  all  right,'  he  said.  '  At  least  it  will 
be  if  Monty  gets  well.  He  wants  to  see 
you,  Miss  Marmont.  He  says  he's  a 
hundred  pounds  better  this  morning.  He's 
one  of  those  who  won't  lie  in  bed,  you 
know.  Like  me.  If  I  was  dying  I  should 
be  up  and  about.  Can't  bear  being  kept 
in  one  room,  you  know.  He's  in  the 
library.  Barbra,  take  Miss  Marmont  to 
him,  if  she  don't  mind.  I'll  come  too  in  a 
feY\^  minutes.' 

Mimica  did  mind,  but  she  went. 

'  I  am  in  for  all  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional,' she  thought.' 
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Captain  Carew  did  not,  however,  confess. 
He  gave  Mimica's  hand  a  grateful  pressure, 
and  asked  if  George  Hope  had  delivered  to 
her  a  message  from  him.  She  replied  in 
the  negative,  and  stayed  its  repetition  by  a 
glance  and  congratulations.  He  saw  that 
she  understood  him. 

'  And  Hope  has  left  before  I  knew  of  our 
relationship,'  he  said.  *  I  wonder  what  my 
brother  will  think  of  it.  He  comes  down 
to-morrow.' 

'  That  matters  little  !'  returned  Mimica, 
coldly.     '  The  tables  are  turned.' 

'  Yes.  Hope  will  win  all  the  laurels,'  he 
added,  with  a  sigh. 

'But  you  have  won  our  rose — our 
Barbra,'  she  cried,  enthusiastically,  and  the 
trio  became  natural,  as  lovers  and  friends 
should  be. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 


When  Mimica  reacliecl  Summerlancls,  she 
found  Mrs.  Prettyman  engaged  in  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  a  quarrel 
with  Lady  Helena. 

'  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  Miss  Heath/ 
said  the  latter,  hotly,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  and  '  Thank  goodness,  it  is  you, 
Mimica,'  ejaculated  the  former. 

No  sooner  was  she  seated  than  both 
disputants  appealed  to  her.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  disagreeable  than  another,  it  is 
to  be  suddenly  made  party  to  a  dissension 
and  asked  to  become  umpire.    Lady  Helena, 
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in  all  the  magnificence  of  sable  fur  and 
rustling  silk,  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire  ; 
Mrs.  Prettyman,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  cap- 
less  head  and  much-flounced  merinos,  on 
the  other.  They  were  as  well  contrasted 
in  appearance  as  in  speech.  The  one 
proudly  measured;  the  other  truthfully 
voluble.  Mimica  took  a  low  chair  between 
them,  opposite  the  fire. 

'  I  came  expressly  to  see  Miss  Heath,' 
repeated  Lady  Helena,  turning  to  Mimica. 
'  After  her  extraordinary  revelations,  it  is 
only  proper  that  I  should  confront  her,  and 
discover  their  exact  truth,  or  falsehood.  I 
appeal  to  you.  Miss  Marmont.  Am  not  I 
the  principal  person  concerned  in  this 
matter,  and  should  I  not  be  at  once  admit- 
ted to  her  room  T 

'That  is  just  what  I  have  been  saying, 
Mimica.  She  is  under  my  care,  and  I  can- 
not have  her  frightened  to  death,  poor 
dear.  Why,  she  might  go  oiF  in  a  fainting- 
fit at  any  moment,  and  she  so  weak  and 
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timid ;  and  the  very  sight  of  Lady  Helena 
would  bring  on  a  collapse.  Dr.  Blenkin- 
sop  says  so.' 

'  That  the  sight  of  me  would  cause  a 
collapse,  Mrs.  Prettyman?  Dr.  Blenkin- 
sop  said  that  ?' 

'  He  said  that  any  excitement  might  be 
fatal ;  and  your  ladyship  must  know  that 
since  poor  Lady  Margaret  was  your  sister, 
and  her  husband  your  brother-in-law,  and 
our  dear  Georgie  your  nephew,  and  that 
she  concealed  this  from  you — I  mean  the 
marriage  and  the  birth — for  so  many  years, 
and  that  she  would  have  concealed  it  still 
but  for — for — I  don't  quite  know  the 
reason  even  now,  Mimica.  What  did  she 
say  to  Mr.  Le  Roy?' 

Mrs.  Prettyman  was  getting  into  a  maze, 
and  Mimica  did  not  choose  to  help  her  out 
of  it  by  entangling  herself. 

'  Miss  Heath  said  that  Captain  Hope  was 
the  son  of  her  brother  and  Lady  Margaret ; 
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and  that  she  had  kept  it  secret  at  Lady 
Margaret's  request,'  she  explained. 

'  My  sister  marry  the  brother  of  her 
governess,  and  give  birth  to  that  found- 
ling.    I  do  not  believe  it,  Miss  Marmont.' 

'  Milly  Heath  has  the  certificates  of  mar- 
riage, birth,  death,  and  burial,'  said  excited 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  •  And  I  think  you  might 
be  thankful,  Lady  Helena,  that  matters 
weren't  worse.  As  for  our  Georgie,  who 
is  a  captain  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and 
has  been  the  best  of  sons  to  us,  and  mil 
have  all  my  husband's  fortune,  and  is  sure 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  and  is  reckoned 
the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  army, 
and  was  far  above  your  son.  Bully  Carew, 
as  they  used  to  call  him,  at  school,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  than  your 
other  son  in  the  army — I  think  you  might 
be  proud  of  such  a  nephew,  don't  you, 
Mimica?' 

'  I  daresay  Lady  Helena  will  be  proud 
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of  him  some  clay,  clear  Mrs.  Prettyman ; 
but  the  disclosure  was  sudden,  and  we 
were  all  taken  by  surprise,  George  more 
than  anyone/ 

Mimica  could  scarcely  help  smiling  as 
she  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
belligerents. 

'  Why  should  I  be  proud  of  him,  Miss 
Marmont  ?  I  am  astonished  at  your  tak- 
ing their  side.  Miss  Heath  must  have 
plotted  the  whole  affair  and  encouraged 
her  brother.  She  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
I  insist  on  seeing  her,'  cried  Lady  Helena^ 
in  a  passion. 

'This  is  not  your  ladyship's  house,  but 
mine  for  the  present.  Milly  Heath  is  my 
friend  and  guest,  and  my  husband,  Mr, 
Prettyman,  would  not  allow  our  Georgie's 
own  aunt  to  be  annoyed  and  perhaps 
killed  by  the  very  person  who  made  her 
do  wrong.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Prettyman  ?' 

'  That  you,   my  lady,   wanted   to  force 
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your  sister  into  marrying  that  proud,  dis- 
agreeable Mr.  Le  Ro}^ — I  beg  your  par- 
don, Mimica — and  that  rather  than  do  it 
she  went  off  with  young  Hope — who  had 
been  in  the  law,  and  was  a  respectable  man 
and  very  handsome  and  agreeable — and 
Milly  Heath  kept  the  secret,  because — well, 
because  she  was  afraid  to  tell  it,  and  that 
is  the  very  truth.' 

Here  Ada  came  in,  and  went  straight  to 
Lady  Helena. 

'  Miss  Heath  would  like  to  see  you,  my 
lady,  if  your  ladyship  would  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  her,'  she  said. 

'  I  cannot  allow  it.  She  must  not  be 
excited,'  cried  Mrs.  Prettyman ;  but  Lady 
Helena  hurried  off  with  only  an  imperative 
'  Yes.' 

Mrs.  Prettyman  was  about  to  follow,  but 
Mimica  prevented  her,  saying  that  it  might 
be  best  to  leave  Miss  Heath  to  tell  her 
own  tale.  She  turned  the  current  of  that 
good   lady's   wrath   by   asking   her  about 
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George.  She  had  received  a  letter  from 
him  that  morning,  which  she  produced. 
It  was  written  from  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  to  embark  mth  his  regiment  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  contained  this  passage  : 

'■  I  cannot  yet  realize  the  story  of  my 
birth,  but  shall  with  time.  Give  my  love 
to  my  newly-found  aunt,  who  has  indeed 
suffered  much  for  my  sake,  and  that  of  my 
unfortunate  parents.  I  trust  she  will 
recover.  Tell  Mimica  that  my  one  regret  is 
not  bidding  her  good-bye  that  eventful 
afternoon.  She  will  understand  me.  It 
is  all  a  dream,  and  I  cannot  believe  in  my 
connection  with  the  Carews.  The  only 
reality  seems  what  is  unreal,  that  I  am 
your  ever-devoted  son.' 

Mimica  felt  how  strange  it  was,  that 
while  she  was  reading  this  extract  over 
and  over  again  his  paternal  and  maternal 
relatives  were  probably  quarrelling  about 
him  in  the  house  of  his  foster-parents 
She  and  Mrs.  Prettyman  remained  for  the 
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best  part  of  an  hour  together,  awaiting 
the  return  of  Lady  Helena.  Once  only, 
Mrs.  Prettyman  went  upstairs,  and  listen- 
ed at  the  door  of  Miss  Heath's  apartment ; 
but,  as  all  was  quiet  within,  she  came  back 
to  Mimica  reassured. 

'  What  is  the  good  of  having  rank  and 
riches  if  you  abuse  them  ?'  she  asked.  '  I 
am  afraid  I  forgot  all  about  them,  and  was 
very  rude.  But  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear 
poor  Milly  and  darling  Georgie  treated  as 
if  they  were  dirt.' 

She  '  foro;ot  all  about  them'  ao-ain  when 
Lady  Helena  reappeared.  Her  eyes  were 
red,  her  face  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
she  could  scarcely  speak  the  words,  '  Kind- 
ly ring  for  my  carriage.'  Mrs.  Prettyman 
was  all  in  a  flutter,  and  quite  ready  to 
ask  her  pardon,  or  embrace  her,  or  condole 
with  her ;  but  Mimica  merely  said,  with 
natural  tact, 

'I  have  just  seen  Captain  Carew,  Lady 
Helena,  and  am  so  glad  he  is  better.' 
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Lady  Helena  attempted  no  reply.  The 
carriage  came  round  and  she  was  at  the 
hall-door  before  the  coachman  had  pulled 
up,  and  in  it  almost  before  his  reins  were 
loosened. 

Mrs.  Prettyman  and  Mimica  ran  up  to 
Miss  Heath.  They  found  her  calm  and 
composed. 

'What  did  you  say  to  her,  Milly?' 
asked  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

'  I  told  her  everything.  Now  it  is  all 
out  and  my  burden  has  fallen  off.  Why 
did  I  carry  it  so  long?'  replied  Miss  Heath. 

'  You  needn't  have  upset  her  so,  poor 
thing,'  remarked  kindly  Mrs.  Prettyman. 
*  And  I  was  quite  rude  to  her  ladyship, 
Milly,  because  I  thought  she  would  have 
upset  you.     How  did  it  happen  ?' 

'  I  scarcely  know.  She  began  by  re- 
proaching me,  and  I  told  her  that  the 
fault  was  hers,  and  that  Margaret  had 
sinned  from  fear.  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
said,  but,  when  I  told  her  of  Margaret's 
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death,  she  broke  down.  I  acknowledged 
my  own  faults,  but  said  that  I  had  such 
confidence  in  your  goodness,  Louisa,  and 
Mr.  Prettyman's,  that  I  had  preferred 
trusting  George  to  you  to  breaking  my 
promise  to  Margaret,  and  thrusting  him 
upon  her.  I  did  not  excuse  myself ;  how 
could  I  ?  I  have  done  wickedly.  I  have 
eaten  the  bread  of  your  kindness  and  Mr. 
Le  Roy's  servitude  lawlessly  :  and  all  for 
fear  of  her.  I  told  her  so.  Even  had  I 
not  promised  Margaret,  I  should  have  been 
afraid  of  telling  her  the  truth.  I  have 
lived  a  life  of  fear  and  secrecy,  partly  from 
timidity,  partly  from  terror.  I  was  so 
lonely  !  I  was  so  afraid  of  being  cast  upon 
the  world,  and  having  no  money  to  helj) 
my  brother.  You  and  Mimica  have  been 
my  comforts,  and  I  often  longed  to  tell  you 
everything,  and  should  but  for  my  promise. 
After  all,  I  have  broken  it.  Lady  Helena 
asked  me,  in  cruel  haughtiness,  why, 
since  I  had  kept  it  so  long,  I  had  not  kept 
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it  till  it  died  mtli  me,  instead  of  raking  up 
Margaret's  buried  name.  I  dared  not  say 
that  it  was  for  love  of  George  and  Mimica, 
and  now  they  seem  as  much  separated  as 
ever.' 

'  You  have  cured  my  uncle/  said  Mimica. 
'  The  fear  that  Lady  Margaret  had  commit- 
ted suicide  rather  than  marry  him,  caused 
his  misanthropy  ;  the  knowledge  that  she 
died  a  natural  death  has  relieved  his  mind 
and  he  is  a  new  man.  I  have  promised  to 
devote  myself  to  him,  and — and — we  must 
leave  the  rest.' 

'  Why  did  you  promise  ?  Why  did  you 
not  take  warning  by  me  ?'  cried  Miss  Heath, 
excitedly. 

'  Nobody  ever  takes  warning  by  any- 
body else,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Prettyman. 
'  But,  promise  or  no  promise,  Georgie  will 
stick  to  Mimica,  if  she  will  stick  to  him. 
Isn't  it  pretty  to  think  he  always  called 
her  "  My  Mimi  "  ?' 

The   recollection   brought  tears    to  the 
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eyes  of  the  tliree  ladies  ;  and,  to  conceal 
them,  Mimica  said  a  hasty  farewell. 
She  had,  indeed,  forgotten  the  flight  of 
time,  and  did  not  reach  Courtleroy  till 
six  o'clock.  Her  nncle  was  nervously 
pacing  the  hall  and  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  her.  He  was  greedy  of  news 
as  any  gossip,  and  would  scarcely  allow  her 
time  to  prepare  for  dinner  before  he  over- 
whelmed her  with  questions.  She  waited, 
however,  until  they  were  alone  in  the  lib- 
rary, before  she  answered  them  fully.  When 
she  told  him  of  Captain  Carew  and  Bar- 
bara's engagement,  he  said,  '  That  was  my 
doing  ;'  and  when  she  described  the  scene 
between  the  angry  ladies,  with  some 
humour,  he  laughed  and  applauded  Mrs. 
Prettyman  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  return 
of  Lady  Helena,  tear-stained  and  apparently 
penitent,  he  was  silent.  Mimica  had  ex- 
pected him  to  rejoice,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  heart  and  conscience  were  touched. 
After  an  interval,  he  said,  quietly. 
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'  When  Miss  Heath  is  better,  you  must 
ask  her  to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit,  Mimica  ;' 
and  made  no  further  allusion  to  her  two 
calls. 

But,  as  the  days  passed  on,  Mimica, 
Barber,  and  the  household  generally  found 
a  OTeat  chano-e  in  him.  He  seemed,  in  verv 
deed,  to  have  begun  life  anew. 

In  about  a  week,  Sir  Joshua  Carew 
called.  He  was  very  communicative,  and 
did  not  need  much  questioning  to  tell  the 
whole  state  of  aifairs  at  Monkton. 

'  Monty  has  been  getting  better  ever 
since  you  and  Lady  Helena  had  that 
shindy,  Le  Roy,'  he  said.  *  Bless  my  soul ! 
your  face  was  enough  to  send  her  into  fits, 
let  alone  your  speech.  But  I'm  glad  the 
truth  is  out,  you  know.  So  is  she,  now  she 
bas  calmed  down  a  little.  An  awful 
temper  while  it  lasts,  you  know ;  but  all 
this  was  a  terrible  shock.  Glad  you  take 
it  so  well,  Le  Roy.  You  see,  you've  got 
your   niece   to  console  you,  and  we  shall 
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soon  have  Barbra.  Just  met  Prettyman  at 
the  station,  returned  from  seeing  off  our 
bone  of  contention.  I  daresay  we  shall  all 
be  reconciled  to  him  when  he  comes  back. 
He's  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  wore  Her 
Majesty's  uniform.* 

Mimica  glanced  at  her  uncle,  but  she  saw 
no  sign  of  assent  in  his  face.  He  Avas  re- 
conciling himself  to  everything  but  to  this 
son  of  his  lost  Margaret.  She  sighed  and 
he  perceived  it :  but  he  avoided  all  allusion 
to  George  Hope,  and  had  evidently  no  in- 
tention of  fostering  either  friendship  or 
love  for  him.  She  sighed  again  when  Sir 
Joshua  continued  the  conversation  by  add- 
ing that  Mr.  Prettyman  had  told  him  that 
business  called  him  back  to  London,  and 
that  he  and  his  mfe  would  shortly  leave 
Summerlands. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HONOURS. 


Years  pass  as  years  will,  but  they  never 
seem  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  London 
streets  and  squares.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,  for  instance,  lived  on  in  their  square, 
year  after  year,  without  witnessing  any 
great  change  in  any  of  its  mansions,  and 
certainly  not  in  their  own.  When  they 
left  Summerlands,  not  long  after  George 
Hope's  departure  for  Africa,  they  bade  the 
place  a  final  adieu,  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Manville  returned  to  it,  and  it  was  not  let 
again.     We  will  take  up  the  thread  of  their 
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not  very  eventful  history  about  a  year 
after  we  dropped  it  in  the  last  chapter. 
Over  twenty  have  elapsed  since  we  first 
made  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  midnight,  or  more  properly  the 
small  hours.  Mrs.  Prettyman  and  Miss 
Heath  were  in  the  library,  evidently  '  sit- 
ting up '  for  somebody.  Years  had  dealt 
more  kindly  with  Lou  than  with  her  friend 
Milly.  The  one  was  little  if  at  all  altered, 
the  other  much  aged  in  appearance,  if  not 
in  mind.  They  were  both  in  dinner  dress, 
an  d  unusually  smart.  Mrs .  Prettyman  wo  re 
her  husband's  favourite  blue  with  filigree 
silver  ornaments ;  Miss  Heath  a  black 
velvet  of  ancient  date,  soft  lace  cap  and 
shawl,  and  a  handsome  gold  maltese  cross 
and  bracelets.  Even  she  was  in  a  fever  of 
excited  expectation,  while  her  friend  Milly 
could  not  sit  still  a  moment.  Now  she 
was  in  the  hall ;  anon  at  the  windows  look- 
ing through  the  half-closed  shutters,  talk- 
ing all  the  while. 
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'When  will  they  come?  I  couldn't  have 
believed  they  would  have  been  so  late.  I 
hope  nothing  has  happened.  Suppose  the 
horses  should  have  taken  fright  in  the 
crowd — for  you  may  be  sure  half  London 
was  there.  Hush !  there's  a  carriage. 
Provoking,  'tis  only  a  cab.  How  late  those 
poor  cabmen  are  kept  up.  I'm  sure  I  wish 
things  were  more  equal,  don't  you,  Milly? 
There's  the  quarter  !  A  quarter  past  two. 
Do  you  think  anything  can  have  happened  ? 
I'll  ring  and  ask  Sampson.' 

'  Things  of  that  sort  ahvays  take  a  long 
time,  Louisa.  Besides,  it  is  a  long  drive. 
Have  a  little  patience,'  returned  Miss 
Heath. 

'Waiting  up  is  dreadful,  Milly.  I'm 
sure  I  should  have  gone  out  of  my  mind  if 
Joe  had  been  like  some  men  staying  out 
half  the  night,  and  dining  at  his  club,  and 
going  to  the  play,  and  perhaps  coming 
home  half  intoxicated.  I'm  sure  I  can't  be 
too  thankful,  can  I,  Milly  ?' 
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*You  have  been  a  most  fortunate  woman, 
Louisa.' 

'And  am  still,  Milly.  I  do  believe  I 
am  the  very  happiest  woman  in  all  Lon- 
don. Hark !  Here  they  are.  Yes.  It  is 
our  carriage.  No,  it  is  going  past.  How 
disappointing.  Yes  ;  it  is  them  after 
all.' 

She  was  in  the  hall  in  a  moment,  while 
Miss  Heath  actually  got  up  and  walked 
after  her.  But  she  was  met  half  Avay  by 
Mr.  Prettyman. 

'  Good  evening,  Miss  Heath.  I  am  very 
glad  you  came  to  dine  with  Lou,'  said  he, 
jovially,  '  I  thought  it  never  would  be 
over.     Such  toasts  !  such  laudations.' 

'  Such  humbug,  padre.  I  hope  I  may 
never  go  through  the  like  again.' 

This  was  spoken  by  George  Hope,  who 
came  in,  hand  in  hand  Avith  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man. 

'Aunt  Milly  !  How  nice,  how  kind!'  he 
added,  embracing  Miss  Heath. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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'  Doesn  t  lie  look  beautiful  ?'  asked  the 
admiring  Lou. 

He  certainly  did  look  beautiful,  if  regi- 
mentals and  a  breast  on  which  shone  the 
Victoria  cross,  constitute  beauty.  More- 
over, the  handsome  face  was  become 
bronzed  and  manly  through  hard  work  in 
many  a  campaign,  and  the  eyes  seemed 
darker,  deeper,  bluer,  more  loving  than  ever, 
as  they  smiled  at  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
devoted  madre. 

'  What  did  they  say  ?  what  did  they  do  ? 
Who  was  there  ?  Did  the  Prince  come  ? 
and  the  Duke?  Tell  us  all  about  it' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

*The  Prince  and  the  Duke,  and  all  sorts 
of  grandees  and  celebrities  were  there,  and 
they  all  shook  hands  with  George  and  com- 
plimented and  congratulated  him,'  replied 
Mr.  Prettyman.  '  I  have  been  at  civic 
banquets  before,  but  never  saw  so  many 
distinguished  men  military  and  civilian.' 
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'  And  did  they  drink  his  health,  and  had 
he  to  make  a  speech  ?  Weren't  you  ner- 
vous, Georgie  T 

'  No,  madre  mia.  The  honour  was  not 
mine,  but  mv  reo-iment's.' 

Mrs.  Prettyman  would  not  be  convinced 
that  the  grand  banquet  from  which  her 
hero  and  her  husband  had  just  returned 
had  not  been  given  entirely  in  George's 
honour.  The  truth  was  that  George  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  more  than 
one  campaign,  particularly  his  last,  and  had 
been  honourably  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
patches. Since  we  parted  from  him  at 
Summerlands,  he  had  been  to  India  as  well 
as  Africa,  and  had  won  fame  in  both 
countries.  His  last  campaign  was  in  Africa, 
where  he  and  his  regiment  had  encountered 
great  hardships  and  difficulties.  Many  of 
his  brother- officers  had  been  killed,  and  he 
had  been  brought  to  the  front  by  his  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  what  most  men  would 

s2 
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hai-T  :     :        Tr    oircnmstaiioes. 

Bn-    7  -       -  pi^  ^or  tHe  savage  men 

r  1'?:   "-1-1  lie   fought,   and  possessed 

: :     :     :    Tie  spirit  of  a  missionary  than  a 

-  liiir.  11.  spire  of  his  dauntless  brayerr. 
However,  he  had  heesk  pardcnlarly  and  fre- 
qnenlty  named  by  his  commanding  officers. 
and^had  greatly  distinguished  himself  when 
Lf  -^rs  iz.  I  I:   vras   now  rumoured 

-  -  _  ~  :»n  obtain  his  majorityy 
L         .  nded  for  promotion : 

-  sillx  youiig  for  this.     He  would 
r    :  z  rrn  sinsrled  out  for  mention,  but 

iir  --r  ^aliant  defence  of  his  post,  when 
left  with  a  couple  of  hundred  men  in  care 
of  some  of  the  sick  and  wormdei  Savage 
hordes  poured  down  upon  them,  and  they 
were  beaten  off  &c..  drc..  and  so — and  so, 
as  it  ever  is,  glory  and  victory  were  the 
result  of  death  and  destruction.  We  refer  the 
readers  to  the  public  papers,  in  which  the 
fierce  encounters  of  the  civilized  and  the 
savage  tend  to  show  the  horrors  of  war. 
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Xo  one  felt  them  more  >--7ily  than  dSid 
GeoTge  Hope.     Ye:.  _      them,  his 

name    and    that     «::        -     :r^:  --at  were 
marked. 

I:  ~i>s  in  thdr  honour  that  the  haiaquet 

b^een  held,  for  they  had  just  letnmed 

L    seat  of  Trar.     It  is  nnnecessaiy  to 

_  1 V  r  :     :  b      details  for  the  de¥ek>piiieiit  rf 

this  stoiy,  though  a  mi:'::  ii  :     :    :  Hing 

romar.jr    ii:_:  ^::  _        ::     ::     :ie 

.r\J..-i.- _        r"      '      _     -  -  "5 

as  it  majj^rs.  ?:::-;■:_.;::  .  ' 

questions    :'::::     :L  r 

trolj   &:::::  :     _  .* 

con^deri:_    _r-       r  .«:v    :'-.-    _  r        :     :f 
them. 

'  I  saw  so  many  celehirat  r  .     r  I 

_  bewildered,'  he  sii        b  ::  I  " 

several   acquaintai:    ^  -^  ^      :  i^, 

Aunt  Milly. 

^  Of    mine !'    exclaimed    Miss    Heath« 
king  up  £rom  a  dream  of  the  past. 
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'  Yes.  The  Carews  were  there ;  Sir  Jos- 
hua, the  captain,  and  my  old  enemy  Bully. 
They  all  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  you 
would  have  thought  Bully  and  I  were 
brothers  at  least.  We  are  cousins  and 
they  asked  me  to  come  and  see  my  aunt — 
I  suppose  she  is  really  my  aunt — and  Mrs. 
Montague  Carew.  It  seems  odd  to  think  of 
Barbara  Leste  raised  to  the  peerage,  or 
whatever  the  rank  of  a  daughter-in-law  of 
a  Lady  Helena  may  be.  What  is  it,  Aunt 
Milly?' 

'  Sir  Joshua  was  as  genial  as  ever,'  broke 
in  Mr.  Prettyman.  '  He  said  they  had  all 
come  to  London  for  the  season,  and  have 
a  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  where  he 
hopes  we  shall  call  upon  them.  He  told 
me  that  the  captain  and  his  wife  had 
turned  Court  House  into  a  sort  of  Paradise, 
I  suppose  you  have  heard,  George,  that 
they  rent  it  of  Mr.  Le  Roy,  and  that  Bar- 
bara still  ''  works  the  parish."  ' 
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'  "Who  did  you  see  that  you  knew  be- 
sides ?'  asked  Mrs.  Prettyman.  '  I  want 
to  hear  about  the  speeches,  and  toasts,  and 
the  great  people — and  what  they  said  to 
you,  Georgie.' 

'  Mr.  Le  Roy  was  there,'  said  George, 
colour  mounting  to  his  brown  cheeks. 

An  exclamation  from  both  ladies. 

'  I  scarcely  knew  him,  he  is  so  altered. 
He  has  grown  stouter  and  his  manner  is 
almost  kind ;  he  even  said  he  had  followed 
my  career  with  pleasure.  There  was  no 
time  for  more.' 

'Where  is  Mimica?  She  did  not  say 
her  uncle  was  coming  to  town  when  I 
heard  last,'  asked  Miss  Heath. 

'  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  her.  You 
know  I  have  only  heard  of  her  through 
you  since  we  parted.' 

'  Le  Roy  seemed  to  know  everybody,' 
remarked  Mr.  Prettyman.  'He was  quite 
at  ease,  and  I   saw  him  talkin^^  to  several 
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of  the  officers,  and  heard  them  mention 
George.' 

^  I  suppose  he  must  have  gone  on  pur- 
pose to  see  you,'  mused  Mrs.  Prettyman. 
*  What  can  have  brought  him  to  Lon- 
don ?  I  have  settled  all  about  the  treat, 
Georgie.' 

This  sudden  change  of  the  subject  was 
due  to  a  promise  that  the  '  ragged ' 
should  be  fed  on  the  morrow,  and  elicited 
the  warmest  thanks  from  George,  who 
never  forgot  his  old  friends  of  the  '  yard.' 
His  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  ladies,  which  had  been 
brought  by  him  from  abroad.  He  thank- 
ed them  for  wearing  them  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion,  and  was  told  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  establishment  had  put  on  some 
one  of  his  various  gifts,  in  honour  of  the 
banquet  at  the  Mansion  House. 

They  separated  at  last,  and,  while  they 
seek  that  sleep  which  excitement  so  often 
delays,  we  may  as  well  relate  that  Miss 
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Heath  is  not  an  inmate  of  the  house,  but 
only  a  guest  for  the  night. 

When  she  had  cast  off  her  '  burden  '  at 
Summerlands,  she  resolved  to  leave  it  be- 
hind her.  She  only  desired  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood,  and  all  who  had  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  her  secret,  for 
ever.  She  resisted  Mimica's  entreaties  to 
stay  with  her  ;  she  refused  to  say  good-bye 
to  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  she  kept  to 
her  sick-room,  in  short,  until  she  felt  well 
enouo;h  to  travel.  Then  she  came  to  Lon- 
don.  All  she  wanted  was  to  be  ignored, 
if  not  forgotten.  Mrs.  Pretty  man  entreat- 
ed her  to  live  with  her,  but  this  she 
declined.  She  stayed  with  her  until  she 
secured  a  small  lodging  at  Highgate, 
where  she  had  lived  ever  since,  working 
amongst  the  poor,  and  pouring  out  her 
thoughts  by  letter  to  her  dear  Mimica  and 
her  beloved  nephew.  To  her  they  owed 
such  knowledge  of  one  another  as  they 
obtained,  for  Mimica  held  to  her  promise 
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of  self-devotion  to  her  uncle  and  Court- 
leroy,  while  George  pursued  his  career  in 
the  army ;  and,  though  no  letters  passed 
between  them,  he  never  forgot  those 
memorable  scenes  in  the  library  and 
school-room  of  Courtleroy,  and  resj^ected 
Mimica's  feelings  too  much  to  intrude 
upon  them.  He  knew  she  was  his  friend, 
but  her  own  words  forbade  him  hope  for 
more.  '  You  are  my  brother — my  younger 
brother,  whom  I  love  as  myself  Let  it  be 
as  it  has  always  been.'  He  never  forgot 
them. 

Now  and  again  Mimica  had  sent  him  a 
message  through  Miss  Heath,  but  that  lady 
had  learned  her  lesson  of  caution,  and  had 
so  carefully  worded  her  letters  that  no 
symptom  of  other  than  sisterly  regard  ever 
transpired  through  them.  Still,  during  the 
weary  years  of  longing  for  the  old,  old 
intercourse,  this  was  better  than  nothing. 
Perhaps  the  happiest  moment  of  those 
years  had  been  when  Mr.  Le  Roy  met  him 
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that  evening,  and  asked  him  to  call  upon 
him.  What  was  the  banquet,  the  honour^ 
the  success,  to  the  chance  of  being  welcom- 
ed by  the  uncle  of  her  he  loved,  and  per- 
haps— perhaps  of  seeing  her  again? 
AVhere,  how,  he  could  not  tell,  but  he 
would,  at  least,  ask  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Le  Roy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


^  TO  MAEGARET.' 


^  I  would  rather  not  meet  any  of  them,  and 
they  are  sure  to  call,'  said  Miss  Heath  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast.  '  I  will  go 
home,  if  you  please.' 

'  This  is  your  home,  Milly,'  answered 
Mrs.  Prettyman,  in  a  huffy  voice.  ^  Georgie, 
I  wish  you  could  persuade  her  to  stop  here 
for  a  few  days,  at  least.' 

'  I  have  already  tried  and  failed,'  said 
George,  'so  I  propose  accompanying  her 
to  Highgate  this  morning,  if  you  do  not 
want  me  here.' 

'  We  shall  want  you  for  our  small  party 
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at  five,'  returned  Mrs.  Prettyman.  '  Be- 
sides Octavius  Leste  is  coining  to  dinner.' 

'  I  will  be  back.  Aunt  Milly  proposes  to 
leave  early.  We  will  take  a  hansom,' 
returned  George. 

Accordingly,  he  and  Miss  Heath  started 
immediately  after  breakfast.  They  were 
not  long  in  reaching  breezy  Highgate,  and 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  hansom  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery.  They  had  been 
there  together  several  times,  and  threaded 
their  way  through  the  tombs,  cypresses, 
monuments,  and  flowers  till  they  reached 
a  halting-place  half  way  up  the  hill,  where 
they  paused  to  take  breath,  and  to  glance 
at  the  fine  view  that  spread  before  them. 
Then  they  took  a  side  path,  and  walked 
slowly  and  in  silence  towards  the  spot 
sacred  to  both,  for  a  mother  s  grave  is  ever 
sacred,  even  though  that  mother  was  un- 
known. 

It  was  only  one  simple  white  marble 
cross  among  many,  but  it  stood  on  a  shght 
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eminence,  and  was  visible  as  they  went 
towards  it.  The  rays  of  a  bright  May  sun 
glinted  through  the  overshadowing  trees 
and  across  the  cypress  at  the  back  of  the 
grave,  and  fell  upon  it,  and  on  two  figures 
that  stood  contemplating  it. 

'  Some  one  is  there :  we  will  wait,'  said 
George. 

*  People  come  and  go.  They  will  have 
left  before  we  reach  it,'  replied  Miss  Heath  ; 
and  they  walked  on. 

But  these  visitors  tarried,  and  were  still 
gazing  at  the  white  cross  when  George  also 
stood  before  it.  They  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence,  and  he  retired  a  pace 
or  two  to  await  their  departure.  His  mind 
was  preoccupied,  and  he  did  not  look 
particularly  at  them.  But,  when  he  found 
that  they  did  not  move  away,  he  glanced 
at  them  more  inquisitively.  Their  backs 
were  towards  him,  still  that  glance  sufficed. 
He  made  an  involuntary  exclamation,  and 
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moved  forward.  They  started  and  turned. 
It  was  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  Mimica.  George 
just  spoke  Mimica's  name  and  she  his,  and 
their  hands  were  clasped,  there,  over  his 
mother's  grave.  Mr.  Le  Roy  either  did  not 
see  him,  or  was  so  much  engrossed  by  that 
inscription,  '  To  Margaret,'  that  he  made 
no  sio^n  of  recoo-nition.     But  Georo^e  and 
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Mimica  stood  in  silence,  hand  in  hand, 
heart  answering  heart,  on  the  sod  that 
covered  the  mouldering  body  of  her  whose 
strange  fate  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
life-long  friendship. 

They  looked  at  Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  stood 
awhile  immovable  at  the  foot  of  the  turfy 
grave.  His  face  was  calm,  his  form  erect, 
but  the  moisture  in  his  eyes  proved  that 
memory  even  now  recalled  the  Margaret 
he  had  loved  so  well.  At  last  he  moved, 
and  said, 

'  Now,  Mimica,  we  mil  go.' 
Looking  at  her,  he  perceived  George. 
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'  Strange  that  we  should  meet  here  !'  he 
added,  and  they,  too,  clasped  hands  over 
that  solemn  spot. 

'She    passed     away     Avith     the    word 
"  Saviour  "  on  her  lips,'  murmured  George. 

'  I  hope  her  soul  is  at  rest  with  Him,' 
returned  Mr.  Le  Roy. 

As  he  spoke  he  encountered  Miss  Heath, 
who  was  nervously  watching  the  scene. 
Mimica  also  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and 
broke  the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting  by 
her  delighted  welcome  and  affectionate 
embrace.  They  all  turned  from  the 
marble  cross  with  a  lingering  glance  at  it, 
and  went  quietly  down  the  tomb-lined 
pathway :  Mimica  and  Miss  Heath  in  front, 
the  gentlemen  behind.  Mr.  Le  Roy  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

'Let  me  again  congratulate  you  on 
your  success,'  he  said.  '  Your  history  is 
strange,  but  you  have  conquered  the  cir- 
cumstances that  conquered  me.' 
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^A  Higher  Power  has  shaped  them  for 
me,'  replied  George. 

'  I  should  apologize  to  you  for  ill-advised 
words,'  said  Le  Roy,  hesitating  and  even 
colouring.  '  When  we  last  met,  I  did  not 
realize  who  you  were  or  how  mixed  up 
with  my  life.  We  have  met  again.  Let 
us  be  friends  for  lie?'  sake,'  and  he  turned 
and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  cross. 

'  Thank  you,'  was  all  George  could  say, 
for  his  feelings  overcame  him. 

When  they  drew  near  the  cemetery 
entrance  Mimica  joined  them,  Miss  Heath 
still  keeping  in  advance. 

'  Will  you  drive  Miss  Heath  home,  uncle,' 
she  said.  '  She  is  very  nervous  and  upset 
by  this  sudden  meeting.  Besides,  I  should 
like  to  see  where  she  lives.' 

Mimica's  animated  face  was  flushed  mth 
happiness,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  so  thought 
George,  that  Le  Roy  smiled  and  replied 
that  she  was  his  mistress  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 
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'■  She  is,  if  possible,  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever,'  reflected  her  brother- 
lover,  as  she  hastened  to  insist  on  Miss 
Heath's  being  driven  home. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  them,  and  the 
man  wore  the  Le  Roy  livery.  Mr.  Le  Roy 
asked  George  to  accompany  them,  and  they 
all  got  in.  Poor  Miss  Heath  looked  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  wished  herself  anyw^here 
rather  than  opposite  Le  Roy.  But  for 
Mimica's  insistence,  she  w^ould  have  refused 
that  place  of  honour  as  resolutely  as  she 
had  refused  the  pension.  But  he  asked 
almost  kindly  after  her  health,  and  tried 
to  set  her  at  her  ease,  although  he  felt 
anything  but  at  his  ease  himself.  George 
and  Mimica  were  much  more  comfortable, 
and  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  in  those 
brief  minuter. 

'  Now  you  must  come  in  and  call  upon 
Miss  Heath,  uncle,'  said  Mimica,  when  they 
reached    Miss    Heath's    modest    lodging. 
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^  You  have  constituted  me  your  mistress 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.' 

Miss  Heath  was  surprised  at  Le  Roy's 
willing  acquiescence.  Her  countenance 
showed  it.  He  smiled,  and  said  his  niece 
was  commander-in-chief. 

'Ah,  Milly!  this  is  delightful!'  said 
Mimica,  with  almost  childish  gaiety,  when 
they  had  mounted  a  narrow  staircase  and 
found  themselves  in  a  pretty  drawing-room. 
'  All  the  old  ornaments  and  work  Tvith 
which  we  adorned  the  Courtleroy  school- 
room, and  white  curtains  and  flowers,  and 
actually  a  view.  Look,  uncle.  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  this  before  in  London.  And 
country  air,  and  no  smoke.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy  admired — George  listened 
entranced,  and  Milly  Heath  looked  on. 
When  they  had  sat  some  time  talking  with 
tolerable  ease,  Mimica  broke  out  suddenly 
with,  'This  is  my  day!  Uncle,  you  must 
make  Miss  Heath  come  back  with  us.' 

T  2 
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'  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure/  was 
tlie  reply. 

Mimica  overruled  all  ol3Jections ;  but  it 
was  George  who  decided  Miss  Heath  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

'  For  my  sake,  Aunt  Milly,'  he  whis- 
pered, while  Mr.  Le  Roy  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

And  for  his  sake  the  shy,  trembling 
woman  forgot  her  resolutions,  and  once 
more  entered  Mr.  Le  Roy's  carriage. 

'  We  can  drop  you  in  the  square,'  said 
that  gentleman,  and  George  also  followed 
in  her  wake. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
four  was  most  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
juxta-position,  but  they  all  accepted  it,  for 
was  it  not  Mimica's  day?  When  they 
reached  Portman  Square  she  longed  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  mth  it ;  but  she 
saw  from  her  uncle's  face  that  he  was  not 
prepared  for  such  renewal ;  so  they  drop- 
ped George  at  Mr.  Prettyman's  door.     The 
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leave-taking  was  cordial  on  all  sides — but 
only  the  pressure  of  hands  told  what  was 
the  joy  of  reunion  between  George  and 
Mimica. 

'  You  will  explain  to  Mrs.  Prettyman/ 
said  Miss  Heath,  nervously. 

'  And  give  her  my  dear  love,'  added 
Mimica.  '  I  shall  come  to  see  her  soon. 
We  are  at  Prince's  Gate.' 

The  carriage  drove  off,  leaving  George 
in  a  strange  tumult  of  feelings.  He  re- 
-counted  what  had  passed  to  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,  and  she  more  than  shared  them ;  for 
she  was  quite  convinced  that  his  military 
renown  had  done  for  him  what  the  honour 
of  belonging  to  Lady  Helena's  family 
would  never  have  done.  But  his  old  and 
favourite  haunt,  the  'Yard,'  compelled  them 
to  forget  awhile  the  more  aristocratic 
'  Gate,'  and  they  were  soon  engaged  in 
preparations  for  a  treat  similar  in  character 
to  the  one  which  celebrated  his  coming  of 
age.     The  like  demonstrations  on  the  part 
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of  his  old  friends  awaited  him,  and  children 
and  adults,  ragged  and  clothed,  received 
him  and  his  foster-parents  as  they  best 
liked  to  be  received. 

There  was,  however,  a  new  and  striking 
incident.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub 
incidental  on  a  ^  high  tea '  of  the  ordinary 
character,  a  carriage  drove  into  the  yard. 
Instead  of  the  Patrick  and  Biddy  of  the 
last  ceremonial,  the  outsiders  saw  a  grand 
gentleman  and  two  fine  ladies  step  out,  and 
request  to  be  shown  the  way  to  the  ban- 
queting-hall.  A  dozen  somewhat  dis- 
reputable-looking members  of  the  rank  and 
file  volunteered  to  escort  them,  and,  after 
mounting  many  stairs,  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  big  building,  in  a 
long  room  adorned  with  texts  and  flags. 
They  were  greeted  by  a  very  babel  of 
sounds ;  for  hungry  youngsters  manage  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  noise,  whether  their 
mouths  are  full  or  empty. 
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Georo;e,  who  was  eno^ao^ed  in  handino; 
about  meat,  perceived  his  new  guests,  and 
hastened  towards  them. 

'  Miss  Heath  told  me  of  your  feast,  and, 
as  this  is  my  day,  I  made  her  and  my  uncle 
come  and  see  it,'  said  Mimica,  meeting  him 
mth  her  usual  frankness.  '  I  told  uncle 
it  would  be  infinitely  more  effective  than 
the  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House.' 

*  It  certainly  is,'  added  Mr.  Le  Roy. 

He  was  standing  near  the  door,  and 
lookino'  over  the  heads  of  well-nigh  a 
thousand  invited  guests  ;  for  this  festivity 
had  been  arranged  beforehand.  They 
were  all  in  their  best,  but,  in  most  cases, 
bad  was  that  best.  He  frowned  and  shud- 
dered as  he  contemplated  the  rags,  and 
was  conscious  of  certain  odours  not  of  the 
attar  of  rose  genus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man  came  forward  to  greet  him  and 
Mimica,  and  to  express  their  pleasure  at 
seeing  them  again.     But  they  and  George 
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were  too  busy  to  linger  long.  They 
apologised  for  leaving  Mr.  Le  Roy,  who 
said, 

'  I  have  come  uninvited,  and  should  be 
the  one  to  apologise.  Will  you  excuse 
further  unceremoniousness,  and  all  dine 
with  us  at  eight  next  Tuesday  ?  My  niece 
has  so  well  managed  her  stewardship  and 
me  that  we  are  actually  mistress  and  mas- 
ter of  my  old  town  place.  You  remember 
it.  Captain  Hope  ?' 

'  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased,' 
said  Mrs.  Prettyman,  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  her  Georgie  was  all  but  master 
of  the  world. 

Mimica  had  seized  a  dish  and  was  help- 
ing vigorously  when  Mr.  Le  Roy  looked 
for  her  to  second  his  invitation. 

'  Tell  her  I  will  return  for  her  in  aa 
hour,'  he  added  to  Miss  Heath,  and  with- 
drew from  a  scene  which  troubled  while  it 
astonished  him.  '  Why  do  they  cheer 
me  ?'  he  added,  to  himself,  as  he  stumbled 
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down  the  dark  staircase  and  out  into  the 
^Yard; 

It  was  full,  as  is  customary  on  sucli 
occasions,  with  on-lookers,  w^ho  hurrahed 
with  all  their  might  as  he  stepped  into 
his  carriage.  It  w^as  certainly  an  unusual 
sight  there,  and  the  poor  like  a  vent  for 
their  feelings,  whether  in  cheers  or  curses. 
They  heard  him  say  '  Grosvenor  Street '  to 
his  coachman,  and  echoed  his  words  at 
the  top  of  their  voices ;  while  the  police- 
men tried  to  clear  the  way  for  the  impa- 
tient horses,  as  little  accustomed  as  their 
master  to  similar  assemblies. 

When  he  returned,  the  tea,  with  all  its 
accessories  of  fruit-tarts,  cake,  and  buns, 
was  over,  and  the  cheering  had  begun.  It 
sounded  so  hilarious  that  he  actually  mount- 
ed to  the  topmost  storey  again.  The 
words  '  Captain  Hope,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prettyman,'  resounded.  But  this  was  no- 
thing to  what  followed,  for  the  drum-and- 
fife  band  had  mounted  the  platform,  and 
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began  military  music  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  George  was  in  their  midst,  and 
Le  Roy  trembled  for  the  drum  of  his  ear. 
Both  George  and  Mimica  were  on  the 
watch  for  him,  and  threaded  their  way 
through  the  excited  youngsters  till  they 
reached  the  door. 

'  Thank  you.  uncle,  for  leaving  me  so  long. 
Miss  Heath  will  remain  with  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,  and  I  am  quite  ready,'  said  Mimica. 

George  went  vrith.  them  to  the  carriage, 
and  then  the  cheers  began  again. 

'This  reminds  me  of  our  first  day  at 
Overton,  Mimica,'  said  Le  Roy.  '  But 
Captain  Hope's  welcome  home  is  less 
stormy  than  mine  was.  How  long  have 
you  been  excruciated  by  that  awful  band, 
Hope  ?' 

'  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  T  learnt  music 
for  their  sakes,'  replied  George. 

'Come  to-morrow  morning  and  renew 
3'our  acquaintance  with  my  stringed  instru- 
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ments/  said   Le  Roy,   as    George   handed 
Mimica  into  the  carriage. 

'  Thank  you,  I  will,'  he  returned,  with  a 
happy  look  at  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANOTHER  BANQUET. 

Once  more  in  tlie  gorgeous  music-room 
with  Mr.  Le  Roy,  George  Hope  felt 
strangely  bewildered.  But  they  tried 
neither  stringed  nor  pedalled  instruments 
that  morning.  Le  Roy  had  invited  him  to 
come  for  a  different  purpose.  He  wished 
to  obliterate  the  slur  he  had  cast  on  his 
birth,  by  welcoming  him  as  friend  and 
equal.  That  was  done  at  once.  Then 
he  recalled  the  day  when  he  cast  the  slur, 
and  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  Miss 
Heath. 

'  Had  I  been  then  as  clear-headed  as  I  am 
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now,  I  might  have  acted  differently,'  he 
said.  '  But  I  was  off  my  balance — had  been, 
indeed,  since  your  mother  deserted  me. 
Thanks  to  Mimica,  I  have  regained  my 
equilibrium.  I  see  things  more  clearly, 
and  hope  to  be  less  self-absorbed  in  future. 
Thanks  to  her  also,  I  have  regained  my 
lost  position.  With  the  aid  of  Sellon,  we 
have  righted  the  affairs.  He  came  to  an 
understanding  with  Searle,  who  has  helped 
us  by  letter,  upon  promise  of  immunity. 
Mimica  has  accomplished  miracles  in  the 
way  of  economy,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  reconciling  me  with  my  tenants,  and 
placing  matters  on  a  right  footing.  This 
has  been  the  work  of  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  that  unfortunate  evening. 
Our  last  stroke  of  good  fortune  is,  that  we 
are  rich  enough  to  spend  a  season  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  in  our  own  house.  Mimica 
has  kept  her  promise  faithfully.  She  has 
devoted  herself  to  me,  and,  has,  I  believe, 
not  written  to  you.' 
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^  Not  a  line,  nor  I  to  her/  put  in  George, 
startled  by  this  last  proposition. 

'  She  has  restored  to  me  my  early  faith 
in  woman.  She  has  never  deceived  me.  If 
all  women  were  truthful  and  straight- 
forward as  she,  the  world  would  mend,  and 
society  be  less  hollow.' 

'  You  must  make  the  men  equally  truth- 
ful and  straightforward,'  put  in  honest 
George. 

'  Impossible !  However,  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  good  fellow.  Mimica  is  so  clever 
that  it  is  possible  she  might  devote  her 
life  to  both  of  us.  We  have  now  a 
town  and  country  house,  and  your 
worthy  parents  have  plenty  of  money. 
You  will  probably  be  much  abroad  with 
your  regiment,  but  I  shall  be  always  at 
home.  We  need  not  interfere  mth  one 
another.  Mimica  and  I  never  do.  At  this 
moment,  although  she  knows  you  are  com- 
ing, she  is  wise  enough  not  to  appear.  But 
she  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reason  of 
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my  asking  you  to  come.  It  was  simply  to 
give  you  and  her  an  oj^portunity  of  renew- 
ing your  old  friendship,  and  supplementing 
it  by  that  other  stronger  feeling  in  which 
I  have  ceased  to  believe.  I  do  not  approve 
of  disparities — still,  it  is  for  you  and 
Mimica  to  settle  that  inequality.  She  is  in 
the  book-room  amongst  the  flowers,  doubt- 
less.    Come  and  see  her.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy  gave  George  no  time  for 
words.  He  rose,  went  downstairs,  crossed 
the  hall,  and  threw  open  a  door,  with  the 
words, 

'  Mimica,  here  is  your  old  friend.  George 
Hope.' 

He  waited  until  George  passed  into  the 
room,  then  walked  away  with  a  '  Good-bye. 
Remember  our  dinner  on  Tuesday.' 

Once  more  George  and  Mimica  were 
alone  together.  She  came  to  meet  him 
from  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  luxurious 
conservatory ;  he  stood  before  her,  shy 
and  diffident  as  he  had  never  been  before. 
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*  Mr.  Le  Roy  lias  brought  me  liere,'  lie 
said  at  last,  and  then  his  words  flowed 
freely. 

We  need  not  repeat  them,  since  they 
■were  themselves  but  a  repetition  of  those 
he  spoke  some  years  before.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remain  where  our  presence 
is  scarcely  welcome.  We  have  already 
been  interlopers  at  one  or  two  love  scenes^ 
and  have  heard  Mimica  twice  say  '  Xo  ;'  we 
will  leave  her  untrammelled  to  say  '  Yes,' 
if  so  it  be  her  good  pleasure. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  was  also  considerate  enough 
to  leave  them,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
wandered  forth  into  Hyde  Park.  Here  he 
sat  down  and  reviewed  his  life.  Unlike 
most  re^-iewers,  he  did  his  work  impartially; 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
years  of  his  career  had  been  more  to  his 
satisfaction  than  their  predecessors.  For 
this  he  thanked  his  niece.  He  greatly 
feared  that  his  future  might  be  less 
pleasant ;  still  he  owed  her  something,  and 
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must  trv  to  reconcile  himself  to  beinor 
superseded. 

'  Besides,'  lie  tliouglit,  '  a  military  man 
is  so  much  from  home,  that,  after  all, 
she  ^vill  be  more  mine  than  his.  By  the 
time  he  is  a  general  officer  and  retires,  I 

shall  be '  he  did  not  care  to  consider 

where,  so  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
following  Tuesday,  when  he  was  to  be 
honoured  by  the  company  of  his  nephew- 
elect  and  his  foster-parents. 

He  had  planned  this  dinner  with  un- 
usual care,  and  his  household  understood 
that  it  was  the  first  event  of  the  kind  that 
had  happened  to  him  for  many  years. 
Barber  superintended,  and,  when  the  even- 
ing arrived,  the  sumptuous  mansion  was 
ablaze  with  lisrht  and  as^low  with  colour. 
The  dinner  was  worthy  of  the  host,  and 
when  Mimica.  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
presided  at  a  gi^and  London  banquet  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  she  no  longer  wonder- 
ed that  Searle   had  found  it    difficult    to 

VOL.  III.  u 
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supply  means  for  the  support  of  two 
establishments.  She  was,  herself,  some- 
what uncomfortable,  for,  to  please  her 
uncle,  she  wore  the  family  diamonds. 
They  became  her  well,  but  her  tastes  were 
simple,  and  she  would  have  liked  better 
the  natural  flowers  to  which  she  usually 
resorted  for  her  adornment.  But  George 
Hope  cared  not  whether  she  wore  diamonds 
or  natural  flowers.  She  was  'His  Mimi 
now  for  ever  and  a  day,  and  what  did  dress 
signify?  And  she  cared  most  for  what 
best  pleased  him. 

But  the  dinner  and  the  guests.  The  one 
was  almost  regal,  the  others  were  old 
acquaintances  and  friends.  There  were  Sir 
Joshua  and  Lady  Helena,  their  two  sons  and 
their  daughter-in-law.  Barbara  had  effect- 
ed Montague's  cure,  and  Lady  Helena  had 
submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Her  ladyship 
was  resplendent  with  gems,  and  Barbara 
handsome  and  self-possessed  as  ever.  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Prettyman,   George    and   Miss 
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Heath,  made  up  the  second  family  part3\ 
The  comely  madre  Avore  her  Joe's  favourite 
blue  satin  and  pearls,  and  looked  all  smiles 
and  blushes  ;  just  as  if  she,  and  not  her 
dear  Georgie,  had  been  the  affianced.  As  to 
Miss  Heath,  she  Avould  not  have  been  there 
but  for  the  said  Georgie  and  Mimica.  She 
could  not  resist  their  soHcitations,  and  don- 
ned the  velvet  and  lace  always  kept  at  Mrs. 
Prettyman's.  In  addition  to  these,  our 
special  families,  there  were  Major  and  Mrs. 
Percy  and  their  son,  Mr.  Sellon,  and 
Octavius  Leste. 

One  thing  alone  troubled  Le  Roy. 
There  were  ten  gentlemen  to  six  ladies  ; 
buthe  thought,  'It  is  a  period  of  disparities, 
and  this  is  on  the  right  side.'  He  had 
brought  together  all  the  people  most  con- 
€erned  in  the  history  of  George  and  Mimica, 
and  that  was  what  he  had  intended.  He 
had  scarcely  expected,  however,  that  they 
would    all    have    been    so   cheerful    and 

amalgamated   so   well.     Of    course    Lady 
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Helena  was  seated  next  to  him,  but  he  had 
so  managed  that  George  was  on  her  other 
side.  They  were  soon  in  animated  conver- 
sation, and  Lady  Helena  forgot  her  griev- 
ances and  laid  aside  her  pride  for  the 
occasion.  George  was  always  himself,  and 
Le  Roy  had  no  fear  for  him.  Barber,  stand- 
ing behind  his  masters  chair,  was  much 
affected  by  the  patronizing  aunt  and  un- 
assuming nephew. 

There  was  no  lack  of  talk,  and  the  usual 
dinner-party  hum  was  kept  up,  broken  by 
the  customary  bursts  of  laughter  natural 
for  once,  since  there  were  no  young  ladies 
iQoking  for  admiration  or  young  gentlemen 
paying  compliments.  These  are  the  'in- 
anities which  disturb  sociability. 

'  Ton  my  word.  Miss  Marmont,  you  have 
brought  out  your  uncle  '  said  Sir  Joshua 
to  Mimica.  '  What  a  capital  host  he  makes. 
I  hope  he'll  keep  it  up  down  in  the  country. 
And  there's  her  ladyship  talking  to  young 
Hope  just  as  if  she  believed  in  him  at  last. 
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You'll  hardly  suppose  that  neither  certifi- 
cates nor  chapter  and  verse  will  convince 
her/ 

Mimica  smiled,  and  looking  across  the 
long  and  richly-mounted  table  caught 
George's  eye,  and  he  smiled  also. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies 
were  in  the  magnificent  gilded,  mirrored, 
be-pictured  and  sestheticised  drawing-room 
nothing  but  notes  of  admiration  were 
heard  at  first.  Lady  Helena  congratulated 
Mimica  on  being  at  last  in  town  and 
mistress  of  such  a  house,  but  regretted  that 
she  had  lost  so  many  years  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  Percy  asked  her  if  she  remembered 
the  old  Indian  days  ;  and  Barbara  talked 
to  Mrs.  Prettyman  and  Miss  Heath  who 
kept  side  by  side.  In  truth.  Miss  Heath 
was  so  painfully  shy  and  nervous  that 
Mimica  regretted  that  she  had  brought  her 
and  Lady  Helena  together.  They  had  not 
met  since  their  interview  at  Summerlands. 
As  to  Mrs.  Prettyman,  she  knew  that  if  she 
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spoke  at  all  she  must  pour  out  her  joy  at 
certain  events  communicated  to  her  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy. 

However,  the  gentlemen  soon  came  in, 
and  the  tiresome  seal  was  broken.  Mr.  Le 
Roy  at  once  announced  George  Hope's 
eno-ao-ement  to  Mimica.  He  did  it  so 
naturally  that  there  was  no  embarrass- 
ment, though  Lady  Helena  looked  unaffect- 
edly annoyed.  She  could  not  get  over  her 
disappointment,  though  she  had  sufficient 
tact  not  to  show  it.  All  sorts  of  congratu- 
lations and  enquiries  followed. 

'  Why,  we  shall  be  related  after  all,  Le 
Roy  !'  cried  Sir  Joshua.  ^  What  shall  we 
be?  Cousins-german,  or  uncles,  or  what? 
Our  nephew  will  marry  your  niece,  instead 
of — but  never  mind  that  old  story.  Lady 
Helena,  only  think,  Monkton  and  Court- 
leroy  will  be  joined  at  last.  Haw,  haw ! 
I  was  forgetting  our  own  sons.  But  it  is 
strange   that   poor  Margaret's  son  should 
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marry  your  niece,  Le  Roy,  and  that  he 
should  be  Miss  Heath's  nephew.' 

'  Very,'  returned  Le  Roy,  coldly.  ^  What 
do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prettyman  think  ?  Have 
they  given  consent  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Le  Roy  :  only  we  shall  lose 
our  Georgie,'  replied  Mrs.  Prettyman,  in  a 
plaintive  voice. 

'  That  need  not  be.  He  can  stay  with 
you  while  Mimica  visits  me.  We  have 
three  establishments.' 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  which  Sellon 
turned  to  account  by  enquiring  who  would 
now  be  steward. 

'  Mimica.  I  could  not  do  without  her. 
Courtleroy  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
again  without  Mimica.  What  do  you  say, 
George  ?'  answered  Le  Roy. 

'  Time  mil  show,'  was  George's  cautious 
reply. 

And  time  did  show.  Courtleroy  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  its  people  blessed  the 
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day  wlien  Squire  Le  Roy  gave  his  niece  to 
Captain  Hope  in  the  j^resence  of  all  their 
mutual  friends,  and  in  the  church  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  early  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  Prettyman  had  no  cause  to 
murmur,  for,  as  she  said,  she  had  now  an 
adopted  daughter  as  well  as  an  adopted 
son. 


THE  END. 


wOXDON;  printed  by  DUNCAN  MACDONALD,  BLENHEIM  HOUSK. 
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Btruction,  interest,  and  coiisola.tion."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
e-i  perience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 

•' '  St  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded."— Jfomtnfl'  Poit. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
•  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Po*t. 


XXXin.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  la^sV— Athenaeum. 

•'A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— PaZi  Mall  Gazette 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLn>HANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  -works."— Atherusum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
ere  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— ifamt/iy  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  eSort." —Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook."— Morning  Post. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
iliill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
•~Daily  News. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yreW— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
'Dixon's  very  interesting  hook.'"— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXYin.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

"•Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  hmruin 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  search' i.^ 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— ^^A^rwEum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEilAN." 

" 'The  "Woman's  Kingdom' sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
«uid  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Alhenceum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— i/omtn^  Pott. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASEXT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
eptrkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  higiest  class  of 
readers." — Time*. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEiL/LN," 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
authors  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Pott 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Z>ai7y  Telegraph. 


XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wi  ■! 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— ^famfard 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  Buccessful  efforti  of 
successful  novelist" — Daily  Newt. 


XLIY.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  xeaA." —StandardL 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home"  wiU  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliborton  • 
previous  works."— if omtn^  Post. 

XLY.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *' JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrativa  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  th« 
series,  '  The  Unkind  "Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  ia  sketched  out"— 77i*  ?:•  i>o 
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XLVI.— A  KOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"'A  Hose  in  June'  ia  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingi'ord.'  "'—Times. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind." — Saturday  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHOEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford '  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  dvawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— .S/iectofor. 


L.— SIE  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

'  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pa?Z  Mall  Gazette. 
■  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  'hvimouT."—Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS,  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 7%^  Ti7nes. 
"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— .4i/j«nce«//i. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-clasB 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenceum. 


Lin.— IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— ri/nei. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— 2%€  Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAI  SUCK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  ill  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5So 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  f^ncYy—AthencEum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yams,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."— OJ^serrer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  ia  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yams  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
auit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenoeum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haag  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;  OrTlIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility.''— Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  Hterature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  i&  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAn  Bull. 

THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified."- /oAn  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— i'wt 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Fi^ontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

•'  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  worlc  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gcDtleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenceum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  la  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Fost. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say.  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  flrst  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  Euslish."— Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"' Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— /o/jn  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenceum^ 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Fost. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Fost. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(COKTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

••A  more  channing  story,  to  our  taste,  haa  rarely  been  written.  "Within  the  compasa 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Ttie  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner, 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenceum. 
"  This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halif az.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent"— ^'xammer. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.' — Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  » A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest"— Dat7y  Xetas. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  Btovy."— Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader" s  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist" — Daily  News. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— .S(tt«c?arci 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly.'' — United  Service  Magazine, 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

" '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— T^e  Times. 

"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— ^i^ncpum. 

"  A  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear." — Morning  Post. 

LONDON :  HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS    BY 

MRS.  OLIFH^NT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

«« •  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  v^ho  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailand'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
aentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  iu  . 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpasaed."— J/ormns; 
Post.     '  

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags."— ^wractoy  Times. 

•"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— Oftserrer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

«'  In  *It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— ZY/ne*. 


AGNES. 

" '  Agnea'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  yroTliB."—Athen(eum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  '  Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— if omtngr  Post. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

"*A  Kose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  •Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
^hich  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  dr&yfn."— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

•'A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  nic'ie 
tn  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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GEOEGE  MAC  DOMLD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenxum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  "We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty."— 2)at7y  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  •poQi.'"— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


•' '  Eohert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— ^i/ienoeum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  coIomx.'"— Saturday 
Revieio. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Eobert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
a.g&in."— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenceum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald."— J/orningr  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  Is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— ffZo6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."- PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenceum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description."— G'rap/itc. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced. " — Scotsman, 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  b« 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over."— Morning  Post. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

AsHTOx,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Keign  of  Queen  Anne, '  &c. 

1  vol.  small  -tto.     12s. 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES:   With  Notes  ox  Lndian 

Field  Sports.  By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers. With  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Doluian,  R.I.  1  vol. 
small  4to.     12s. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.      By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  'The  County  Families, '  &c. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  '  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels." — Daily  TehgrapJi. 

"Mr.  Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading." — Daily  News. 

"There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  'Family  Chests'  which  no  one  has  yet 
brought  to  the  snrf ace,  and  from  this  Mr.  Walford  has  contrived  to  excavate  a 
mass  of  acceptable  matter — a  treasury  of  narrative  curious  and  romantic." — Globe. 

"  The  reader  will  find  much  curious  information  in  Mr.  "Walford's  chapters  of 
agreeable  narrative." — Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOYER.     By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

2  vols.  With  portrait  of  the  King.  21s. 
"  An  interesting  book,  entitled  'Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King 
Ernest  of  Hanover.'  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  The 
two  volumes  in  which  these  reminiscences  of  a  septuagenarian  are  comprised 
abound  in  characteristic  stories  of  the  old  king,  in  anecdotes  of  many  celebrities 
English  and  foreign,  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  with  whom  the  author  was  brought  in  contact  by 
his  courtly  or  pastorial  office.'' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Royle, 

Barrister- at-Law,  of  Alexandria.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated 

by  Maps  and  Plans.     30s. 

"Mr.  Royle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 

mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question." — Athenceum. 

"The  Egyptian  fiasco  has  found  in  Mr.  Royle  a  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and 
judicious  historian.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  his  volumes  may  be  thought  to 
contain  too  many  unimportant  incidents,  yet  their  presence  was  necessary  per- 
haps, in  a  complete  record,  and  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  unhesitatingly  ac- 
quit Mr.  Royle  of  filling  his  pages  with  anything  that  can  be  called  padding."— <Sf. 
James's  Gazette. 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.    A  Pilgrimage. 

By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy.  1  vol.demySvo.  With  MajD  of  Route.  15s. 
"The  reader,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  maid  may  have  been, 
■will  Boon  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  a  writer  who,  by  the  charm  of  her  de- 
scriptive style,  at  once  arrests  his  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  her 

subject." — Morning  Post. 

THE  REAL  SHELLEY:  New  Views  of  the  Poet's 

Life.     By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  Real  Lord 

Byron,"  "  A  Book  about  Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  &c. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

"  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  account  of  B3rron  will  be  prepared  to 

find  that  impartiality  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  endeavour  to  clear  away 

the  fancies  and  misconceptions  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  some  of 

the  biographies  of  Shelley,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.    The  author  has 

striven  to  ascertain,  fairly  and  fully,  the  truth  concerning  a  poet  whose  influence, 

while  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  is  still  a 

living  factor  in  the  life  of  many." — Morning  Post. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD :    As   Recorded   in  Letters   from  her   Literary 
Correspondents.      Edited    by    the    Ret.    A,    G.    L'Estrange, 

Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 
"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.  Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  readers  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  BRONTE  FAMILY,  With  Special  Reference 

to  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte.     By  Francis  A.   Leiland.     2 

vols.     21s. 

"  This  book  is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  as  a  contribution  to  liter- 
ary biography  it  may  be  considered  a  real  success." — Academy. 

"Mr.  Leyland's  book  is  earnest  and  accurate,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
master  his  subject  and  present  it  with  clearness;  the  book  is  valuable,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  works  on  the  family."— Graphic . 

MEMOIRS   OF   A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"In  these  amusing  volumes  Mr.  Glover  provides  us  with  the  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  his  company."' — Times. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  set  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  dida,ctiQ."—Aihenceum. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of    "The  Devil's  Advocate," 

"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 

succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  work  is  ably  written;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 

and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating." — Scotsman. 

THE    PALACE    AND    THE    HOSPITAL;     or, 

Chronicles  of   Greenwich.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 

Author  of  '  The  Village  of  Palaces,'  '  The  Friendships  of   Mary 
Russell  Mitford,'  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Illustrations.    2 Is. 
"  Sir.  L'Estrange  has  provided  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  topography,  or 
rather  for  the  historical  and  biographical   annals  of  a  locality  famous  in  his- 
tory, two  volumes  which  are  rich  in  romantic  interest,  and  his  pages  abound  in 
curious  and  interesting  glimpses  of  old  manners  "—Daily  News. 
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THE    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    PEG 

WOFFINGTON :  With  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  which  She 

Lived.     By  J.   Fitzgerald    ]Molloy,    Author   of    "  Court    Life 

Below   Stairs,"  &c.    Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crovm  8vo.     With 

Portrait.     21s. 

"Peg  Woffington  makes  a  most  interesting  central  figure,  round  which  Mr. 

Slolloy  has  made  to  revolve  a  varied  and  picturesque  panorama  of  London  life  in 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.   He  sees  things  in  the  past  so  clearly,  grasps 

them  so  tenaciously,  and  reproduces  them  so  vividly,  that  they  come  to  us  without 

any  of  the  dust  and  rust  of  time."— G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 
Vols.  1  and  2  demy  8vo.     30s. 
"  The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  students  of  history."^ 
Morning  Post. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  CRESCENT:  Erkatio 

Notes  from  the  Pir^us  to  Pesth.     By  Major  E.  C.  Johnson, 
M.A.I.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc.    With  Map  and  Upwards  of  50  lUus- 
trations  by  the  Author.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"The  author  of  this  bright,  pleasant  volume  possesses  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion and  vivid  appreciation  of  animate  and  inanimate  beauty.     It  will  brighten 
hours  for  many  readers  who  will  only  follow  the  track  of  the  Crescent  through  its. 
pages  and  its  numerous  illustrations."— J/brniKfir  Post. 

MEMOIRS   OF  MARSHAL   BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Documents,  1784 — 
1849.     By  the  Count  H.  d'Ideville.     Edited,  from  the  French, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     80s. 
"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  French  history.    A  perusal  of 
the  book  will  convince  any  reader  of  Bugeaud's  energy,  his  patriotism,  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  philanthropy  and  humanity.'" — Athenceum. 

GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.     Demy  8vo. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 
"  A  truthful  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the  author  travelled.    It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in   an  agreeable  and  animated  style.    Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest" 
—St.  James's  Gazette. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 
"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  -  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
""We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  ,and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  sraall  4tn      n<i 


Published  annually,  in   One  Vol.,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Sis.  6d. 

LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH    EDITION   FOR  1887. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Babonetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  EoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supei'sede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Posi. 
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EDNA    LYALL'S     NOVELS 

EACH  IM  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  Svo,  6s. 


r>ONOVi?Lisr: 

A  MODEEN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  'Donovan'  is  a  very  excellent  novel;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The  tone 
of  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  high." — Daily  News. 


"V^E  T^V^O. 


"  This  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good  many 
light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident." — Times. 

"' We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker."— ^f/ieftoeM?/i. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
—Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages ; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought." — Scotsman. 


TN  THE  GhOLDEN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about.  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  re&ds."' —Spectator. 

"  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad 
to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  foundation  of  plot  and  incident,  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  and  two  very  nice 
heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  carefully  indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to 
become  more  than  background," — Guardian. 


"  The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially ; 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming ;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  me."— Academy. 

"  '  Won  by  Waiting '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  well-written  tale ;  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  French  and  English  life,  with  incidents  and  characters  well  sustained.  A  book 
with  such  pleasant  reading,  and  with  such  a  healthy  tone  and  influence,  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  young  people  in  our  families."— i^reeman. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo. 


HIS   LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

" '  His  Little  Mother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells  better 
than  anybody  else."— /oM  Bull. 

"This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of  which, 
after  all,  is  its  Bim^WcitY.''— Glasgow  Herald. 


MY  LORD  ^ISri3  MY  EA.DY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"A  very  capital  novel.  The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  xea,d:"— Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its  spell 
from  first  to  \&st.''^Morning  Post. 

S  O  R  H  Y. 

By  Violet  Fane. 

" '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of  a  strik- 
ingly unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human  interest.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 


j^   HOUSE    r>^ETY. 

By  OuiDA. 

" '  A  House  Party '  will  be  read,  firstly,  because  it  is  Ouida's,  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  brightness  of  the  conversations  and  descriptions.  It  is  indeed  more  like  a  comedy 
than  any  other  of  the  writer's  books."— G'^o^e. 


OMNI^  Y^NIT^S. 
By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"  This  book  is  pleasant  and  well  meant.  Here  and  there  are  some  good  touches.  Sir 
Ralph  is  a  man  worth  reading  Ehout.'"— Academy. 

'*  This  tale  is  well  and  cleverly  written ;  the  characters  are  drawn  and  sustained  with 
considerable  power,  and  the  conversation  is  always  bright  and  \ive\j.''— Glasgow  Herald. 


BETRA.Y^L  OE  EEXJEEISr  HOLT. 

By  Barbara  Lake. 

"  This  novel  shows  considerable  power  of  writing.  There  are  some  striking  scenes  and 
incidents.  "—^^co?5?Han. 

"This  tale  displays  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  united  to  no  little  grace  of 
expression."— Pos?. 


THE  BR^NDRETHS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

"  The  great  attraction  of  this  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of 
it ;  the  sketching  from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  be  malicious,  men, 
women,  periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The 
political  and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience." Spectator. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  WOOING  OF  CATHERINE.   By  E.  Frances 

POTNTER,  Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"The  figures  are  drawn  with  clear,  bold   strokes,   each  individual  standing 
before  us  with  marked  personality,  while  the  backgrounds  are  effective  and 
striking.  '"—Literary  World. 

ST.    BRIAVELS.    By  Mary    Deane,    Author    of 

"  Quatrefoil,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  authoress  throughout  writes  with  moderation  and  consistency,  and  her 
three  ample  volumes  well  repay  perusal." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  '  St.  Briavels  "  is  a  story  replete  with  variety,  and  in  all  developments  of  her 
plot  the  author  skilfully  maintains  an  unabated  interest." — Morning  Post. 

A  LILY  MAID.     By  William  George  Waters. 

3  vols. 
"  A  story  of  the  keenest  interest.    Mr.  Waters'  plot  is  neat,  and  his  style  is 
bright  and  pleasing." — Daily  Tdegraph. 
"  '  A  Lily  Maid  '  is  throughout  exceedingly  pleasant  reading."— J/brning'  Post. 

LIKE  LUCIFER.    By  Denzil  Vane.     3  vols. 

"There  is  some  pleasant  writing  in  'Like  Lucifer,' and  the  plot  is  workman- 
like."— Academy. 

"Denzil  Yane  has  a  talent  for  lively,  fluent  writing,  and  a  power  of  tracing 
character." — VThitehall  Review. 

LUCIA.      By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS   Craven,  Author  of 

"  A  Sister's  Story."   Translated  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea.    2  vols. 

•'  This  is  a  very  pretty,  touching,  and  consoling  story.  The  tale  is  as  much  above 
the  ordinary  romance  as  the  fresh  air  of  the  seaside  is  better  than  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  gayest  city." — St.  James's  Gazette, 

"  '  Lucia  '  is  as  good  a  novel  as  has  been  published  for  a  long  time." — Academy. 

LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM.      By  May  Crommelin, 

Author  of  "  Queenie,"  "  A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  (fee.     3  vols. 
"  '  Love,  the  Pilgrim  '  is  a  pretty  story,  which,  beginning  quietly,  develops  into 
one  of  very  sensational  incident  indeed." — Graphic. 
"A  tale  of  thrilling  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.    By  Pamela 

Snetd,  Author  of  "Jack  L^rquhart's  Daughter."     2  vols. 

"  This  novel  gives  evidence  of  imagination,  insight  into  character,  and  power  of 
delineation." — Athenceum. 

"  Shows  command  of  exceptional  narrative  and  descriptive  power — the  story  is 
told  with  cleverness  and  force." — Scotsman 

THE  COURTING  OF  MARY  SMITH.    By  F.  W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c. 
3  vols. 
"One  of  the  finest  studies  that  any  of  our  novelists  has  produced  of  late  years. 
To  read  such  a  book  is  to  strengthen  the  soul  with  a  moral  tonic." — Athenceum. 

"The  book  is  full  of  the  truths  and  experiences  of  actual  life,  woven  into  a 
romance  by  an  undoubtedly  clever  novelist."— J/or«i«^  Post. 

THRO'   LOVE   AND   WAR.     By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of   "  Sophy  :   or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Thro'  Love  and  War'  has  a  succinct  and  intelligible  plot,  and  is  written 
with  a  quaint  combination  of  acute  perception,  veiled  sarcasm,  and  broad  fun, 
which  is  certain  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  popularity."— y/ie  World. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY  in  1814, 

1815,   1816.    By  Hamilton  Aidp^,  Author  of  "Rita,"  "Penrud- 
docke,"  "  Poet  and  Peer,"  &c.     3  vols. 

VICTIMS.    By  Theo  Gift,  Author  of  "Pretty  Miss 

Bellow,"  "  Lil  Lorimer,"  &c.     3  vols. 

COURTLEROY.   By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  "Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 

TILL  MY  WEDDING  DAY.     By  a  French  Lady. 

2  vols. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  characteristic  and  life-like  description,  and  the  variety 
of  incident  through  which  the  several  personages  of  tho  story  are  carried  is  re- 
markable.''— Athenceum. 

THE  GREEN  HILLS  BY  THE  SEA:  A  Manx 

Story.     By  Hugh  Coleman  Davidson.     3  vols. 

"  Some  of  the  characters  are  real  human  beings,  some  of  the  situations  ar© 
powerfully  conceived,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are  admirable." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Davidson's  imagination  is  fantastic,  as  well  as  original  at  times,  and  he 
writes  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasant  to  read  and  remember." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL.    By  Dora  Russell,  Author 

of  "  Footprints  in  the  Snow,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Miss  DoraKussell  writes  easily  and  well,  and  she  has  the  gift  of  making  her 
characters  describe  themselves  by  their  dialogue,  which  is  bright  and  natural" — 
Athenceum. 

MURIEL'S  MARRIAGE.   ByEsME  Stuart,  Author 

of  "  A  Faire  Damzell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Much  of  the  interest  and  charm  of  the  story,  and  both  are  considerable,  are 
due  to  the  delineations,  not  merely  of  the  two  principal  personages,  but  of  the 
minor  characters." — Scotsman. 

ONCE  AGAIN.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.  (Second  Edition) 

3  vols. 

"A  really  fascinating  story.  Bright  and  often  original  as  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  her 
peculiar  gifts  have  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  'Once  Again.' 
An  undercurrent  of  tragedy  runs  through  this  startling  tale,  and  this,  together 
with  its  graphically  drawn  characters,  sets  it  completely  apart  from  the  ordinary 
society  story." — Morning  Post. 

A  WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  A.  Price, 

Author  of  "A  Rustic  Maid,"  "  Who  is  Sylvia?"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  very  readable  story.    Mrs.  Price  has  drawn  her  dramatis  personce  with  some 
power  and  vigour." — Academy. 
"  The  story  is  throughout  both  sound  and  high-principled." — Literary  World. 

THE  SURVIVORS.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  Incognita,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  is  cleverness  in  this  book,  and  occasional  brilliancy  and  wit." — Academy. 
"An  amusing  comedy  of  modem  life;  there  are  some  good  situations  and 
striking  episodes  in  the  book." — Athenseum. 

A  WICKED  GIRL.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author 

of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  author  of  '  Old  Myddelton's  Money '  always  manages  to  write  interesting 
stories.''— Acacfeniy. 
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